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POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL. 


NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 

On  Wednesday  Mr.  Dodson  was  presented  with  a  well- 
earned  testimonial  by  his  late  constituents  in  East  Suffolk, 


particular  reform  which  he  advocetes.”  “  We  should  trdst 
in  the  good  sense  of  the  people ;  and  it  is  better  thift  people 
should  be  governed  even  upon  false  principles  than  that  we 
should  force  upon  them  true  principles  they  are  them9olv^a 
opposed  to.”  Mr.  Bright  takes  the  right  course :  he  tries 
to  gain  the  approval  of  the  country  for  his  opinions  with 
regard  to  religious  establishments.”  This  is  all  very  true 
and  very  commonplace ;  but  we  want  to  know  wbat  parti¬ 
cular  reforms  would,  in  Lord  Hartington’s  opinion,  be  good 
for  the  country.  The  gist  of  his  speech  is  that  he  means 
to  wait  till  somebody  persuades  the  country  to  demand 
something ;  and  then,  with  touching  confidence  in  the  good 
sense  of  his  countrymen,  he  will  have  the  utmost  pleasure 
in  taking  office  for  the  purpose  of  granting  it.  If  this  be 
done,”  he  says,  **  either  by  the  Press  or  by  publiq  jipeetj, 
ings,  or  by  action  in  the  House  of  Commons,  I,  for  one, 
shall  have  nothing  to  complain  of.” 

A  meeting  has  been  called  at  the  Beform  Club  on  Feb. 
to  decide  on  the  leadership,  but  when  such  is  the  declared 
policy  of  the  moderate  Liberals  and  such  the  choice  of  can¬ 
didates,  Radical  members  will  best  consult  their  dignity  by 
staying  away.  It  may  be  premature  to  insist  upon  having 
a  grand  programme  or  a  tremendous  campaign  or  a  start¬ 
ling  cry ;  but  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  go  through 
the  farce  of  selecting  a  man  to  watch  the  Conservativea 
when  the  conduct  of  the  moderate  Liberals  is  equally  open 
to  suspicion.  - 

If  the  moderate  Liberals  have  made  up  their  minds  to  a 
policy  of  vigilance  and  keen  supervision  and  criticism  of  the 
Treasury  Bench,  they  should  consider  whether  Mr,  Lowe 
would  not  be  a  more  active  and  capable  leader  than  either 
Mr.  Forster  or  the  Marquis  of  Hartington.  Mr.  Lowe  is 
incomparably  the  ablest  man  on  the  front  Opposition  bench, 
and  the  readiest  nnri  wnaf,  pffonfi'rtj  speaker.  The  orignal 
^anoit  vmo  skulked  in  the  Cave  of  Adullam  ”  became  King 
of  Israel  and  wrote  psalms.  Why  should  not  the  modem 
bandit  complete  the  parallel  ?  It  would,  perhaps,  be  unwise 
for  Mr.  Lowe  to  spoil  his  voice  by  halloing  and  singing  of 
anthems,”  or  his  temper  by  trying  to  write  them,  but  now 
or  never  is  the  time  to  enter  into  his  kingdom.  When  the 
members  of  a  conclave  for  the  election  of  a  Pope  fail  to 
come  to  an  agreement,  there  is  an  expedient  known  as 
adoration,  in  which  the  assembled  cardinals  and  legates  are 
supposed  to  be  moved  by  a  common  impulse  to  prostrate 
themselves  before  one  of  their  number  as  the  successor  of 
St.  Peter.  The  Reform  Club  '^caucus  ”  on  Wednesday 


and  great  importance  was  given  to  ^lie  banquet  which 
followed  by  the  political  eminence  of  some  of  the  guests 
and  speakers.  The  question  of  the  leadership  could  not 
well  have  been  discus^,  if  otherwise  convenient,  because 
one  of  the  nominees  was  present,  but  the  fnturo  policy  of 
the  Liberals  was  a  prominent  topic,  and  there  was  a  remark- 


with  most  attention:  ^  Hartington  has  been  read 

manlike  by  one  of  our  con-;i^?a??ii®f 
stet^raf  t  must  be  of  a  singulirly  deep  and  subtle  character.  If 
the  height  of  statecraft  is  tc  conceal  itself.  Lord  Hartington 
iRay  yet  be  one  of  our  foremost  statesmen.  To  the  superficial 
observer,  his  speech  seems  to  bear  marks  of  insufficient  pre¬ 
paration  ;  he  seems  to  flountfer  on  without  knowing  what 
e  intends  to  say,  and  to  blurtout  more  than  he  means  in 
tne  desperate  necessity  of  sayng  something.  He  certainly 
ns  Lord  Kimberley’s  reqiirements  for  a  leader;  he 
ows  no  eagerness  to  precipihte  questions,  to  invent  cries, 
wiki^L  headlong  peo#e.  His  policy  is  simply  to 

if  fbo  Pleasures  of  the  GKvemment,  and  to  taunt  them 
y  refuse  to  produce  any  ueasures.  The  Liberals  must 
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may  find  themselves  in  a  similar  difficulty  between  Mr. 
Forster  and  Lord  Hartington ;  and,  if  so,  they  might  do 
worse  than  “  adore  ”  Mr.  Lowe.  Mr.  Lowe  receiving  the 
homage  of  his  distinguished  colleagues  would  be  a  graceful 
subject  for  the  historical  pencil. 


reduction  of  10  per  cent.,  which  the  coal-owners  proiv^ 
and  the  latter  reply  by  a  “  general  lock-out,”  whicb^’ 


Mk  Bright  has  dtlivered  two  spoeehes  at  Bfaminghain 
this  week.  On  tba  chief  topic  of  the  fint,,  which  took 
place  on  Monday  at  the  meeting  of  the  metnbsrs  lor  ISr- 
mingham  with  their  oonititueirts,  we  hare  remarked  else¬ 
where.  The  second  was  spoken  on  Thursday  at  a  conversa- 
zione  given  by  the  Birmingham  Liberal  Association.  It 
dealt  with  the  past  of  the  Liberal  party  and  was  reticent 
regarding  future  policy.  Its  most  remarkable  feature  was 
an  item  in  the  explanation  of  the  Liberal  defeat  at  last 
election,  an  item  which  is  not  new,  but  which  we  should 
hardly  have  expected  to  come  from  Mr.  Bright.  At  least  a 
dozen  seats,  said  Mr.  Bright,  were  lost  by  the  action  of 
discontented  fragments  or  sections  of  the  Liberal  party, 
who  refused  to  vote  for  any  candidate  who  would  not  sup¬ 
port  their  own  pot  idea.  For  this  conduct  Mr.  Bright 
could  hardly  find  words  strong  enough  to  express  his  aver¬ 
sion  and  contempt.  But  Mr.  Bright  may  well  be  reminded 
that  precisely  the  same  objection  might  have  been  taken^ 
and  indeed  was  taken,  to  the  action  of  the  Anti-Com-Law 
League  in  1841.  Does  Mr.  Bright  suppose  that  any  one  of 
the  reforms  he  enumerates  with  just  pride  as  having  been 
achieved  by  his  friends  could  have  been  accomplished  if 
they  had  acted  on  his  principle  of  not  forcing  a  candidate 
to  a  particular  vote  until  the  constituency  had  expressed 
their  opinion  in  its  favour  ?  ”  It  should  also  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  a  principle  may  be  applicable  at  one  election, 
though  unwise  and  even  unpatriotic  at  another.  If  men 
factiously  urge  pet  crotchets  when  a  great  scheme  such  as 
the  Disestablishment  of  the  Irish  Church  is  before  the 
country,  they  may  be  deserving  of  the  severest  reprehen¬ 
sion.  But  it  is  another  thing  for  a  section  to  do  its  utmost 
for  the  success  of  its  favourite  principles  when  the  only 
question  before  the  constituencies  is  the  maintenance  of  a 
particular  set  of  men  in  office.  Mr.  Bright’s  official  expe¬ 
rience  would  seem  to  have  prevented  his  judgment. 


On  another  point  Mr.  Bright  would  seem  to  have  yielded 
something  to  his  moderate  friends.  He  spoke  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  working-men  representatives,  and  deprecated  the  idea 
of  class-representation.  He  enumerated  the  great  reforms 
that  have  been  acoomplished  during  his  life-time,  and  asked 
whether  the  main  authors  of  them  were  working-men.  Was 
Earl  Bussell  a  working  man — Mr.  Gladstone,  Mr.  Joseph 
Hume,  Mr.  Charles  Villiers,  Mr.  Richard  Cobden,  Mr. 
Alilner  Gibson,  Mr.  Ricardo,  Mr.  Bright  himself  ?  **  Those 

gentlemen  were  not  selected  to  represent  particular  classes. 
They  did^  not  represent  manufacturers,  or  cotton-spinners, 
workers  in  metad,  or  coal-owners.  They  were  not  called 
upon  to  represent  working-men  ;  they  were  to  represent  the 
great,  the  honourable,  and  true  principles  which  had  found 
a  lodgment  in  their  intelligence  and  in  their  discretion.” 
In  so  far  as  this  went  to  encourage  patriotism  and  dis¬ 
courage  class  schism,  it  was  as  wise  and  seasonable  as  it 
was  eloquent.  But  Mr.  Bright  seems  to  have  forgotten 
two  things.  One  was  that  class  questions  are  coming,  and 
coming  not  a  day  too  soon,  more  prominently  before  the  eyes 
of  our  legislator ;  and  that  in  such  questions  it  is  well 
that  our  legislative  deliberations  should  be  strengthened  by 
members  practically  acquainted  with  the  life  of  working 
men.  The  service  rendered  by  Mr.  Macdonald  in  the 
Commisslua  on  the  Master  and  Servant  Act  is  a  conspicuous 
nistance  of  the  qm  ol  ^viug  working  men  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  Another  thing  that  wuuia  seeiu  to  um.v. 

Mr.  Bright  is,  that  he  virtually  ranges  himself  on  the  side 
of  those  who  would  exclude  working  men  on  class  grounds. 
We  are  far  from  thinking  that  a  man  is  fitted  to  be  a 
Member  of  Parliament  simply  because  he  has  been  a 
working  man  ;  but  ought  his  having  been  a  working  man 
to  be  a  disqualification  ?  Mr.  Bright  would  probably  dis¬ 
claim  any  desire  to  answer  thia  in  the  affirmative  j  but 
practically  he  gives  the  weight  of  his  authority  to  that  side. 


commence  on  the  1st  of  February.  We  wish  the 
had  chosen  a  better  season  for  striking.  All  ig 
them,  unless,  indeed,  the  masters  act  as  they  someti^ 
have  done— each  for  Idmself.  Of  emirse^  Welift  ccd-diJJJ* 
will  not  care  what  is  thought  of  theii  conduct,  an Jljf! 
were  demonstrated  to  them  that  in  point  od  moralfc^ 
lock-oni”  is  entirely  unlike  a.  striltt^  they  would  notfc  jJ 
the  least  affected.  They  would  say.  Have  we  not  a 
do  with  our  own  as  we  please  ?•  If  outsiders  interfere^ 
these  quarrels,  they  are  told  to  mind  their  own 
but  we  have  an  idea  that  perhaps  it  may  be  deennlj 
national  concern  that  dozens  of  coal-pits  should  ncrti, 

closed.  - 

’The  French  Assembly  read  a  second  time  the  new  3i^ 
Bill  by  512  to  188.  Of  course  this  does  not  imply  ^ 
liking  for  the  measure  even  on  the  part  of  the  mskiib 
Some  of  them — M.  Jules  Simon,  for  instance— objsct 
every  clause  of  a  measure  which  is  a  reehaujfi  of 
gaudy  arrangements  of  the  Imperial  Senate ;  but  they  wk 
for  the  Bill  in  the  hope  that  they  may  excise  tba  ta 
parts  when  they  are  discussing  Clause  3  of  that  pro^ 
This  scheme  has  been  again  the  subject  of  a  debate.  Oj 
the  occasion  of  the  second  reading  M.  Laboulaye  made  a 
admirable  speech  in  favour  of  a  Constitutional  Bepntk 
He  vindicated  cleverly  the  Republic,  and  showed  what  it 
had  done  for  the  protection  of  property.  Unforttmsiel^i 
clever  and  sensible  speech  tells  for  little  at  Versaillei,  uii 
every  clause  in  the  scheme  is  the  signal  for  a  purpoielai 
battle.  It  is  rather  a  pity,  in  the  interest  of  the  progia 
of  business,  that  all  sections  are  consummate  ta^cuB 
and  never  give  their  opponents  an  opening.  Our 
Commons  could,  perhaps,  teach  the  Assembly  a  lecsiak 

this  respect.  - 

The  death  of  Jung-Chi,  the  Emperor  of  China»  vi 
unexpected.  Some  doubt  seems  to  exist  as  to  hii 
but  it  is  certain  that  he  was  very  young ;  for  he 
attained  his  majority  in  February,  1873.  It  is  saidtlis 
the  successor  to  the  throne  is  a  child  of  five  yean  oId,i 
that  another  long  minority  is  to  be  anticipated.  If  tk 
Supreme  Power  should  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Pbib 
Eung,  who  ruled  in  the  counsels  of  Jung-Chi  until  a  ikc 
time  ago,  when  he  was  dismissed  for  showing  insufSHk 
respect  to  the  Emperor,  we  may  expect  to  see  the  poBq  i 
opening  China  to  European  commerce  and  enterprisa  ifF 
in  favour.  But  it  is  quite  as  probable  that  the 
reaction  and  exclusion  may  gain  possession  power,  a 
any  case  the  debilitating  effect  of  «  long  Regency 
country  of  which  the  social  and  political  system  is  alniw 
dissolving,  must  be  fruitful  in  results  of  special  concenli 

England.  - 

Rumours  have  been  current  during  the  week,  but  w 
not  yet  been  confirmed,  that  a  ccyiivenio  or  compromklh 
been  arranged  between  the  Government  of  Eing  Alfonso 
and  the  principal  military  leaders  of  the  Carlists. 
negotiations  bo  in  progress  they  can  scarcely  have,  upts* 
present,  reached  a  conclusion  satisfactory  to  both  I?** 
for  no  such  compromise  has  been  made  public.  It  • 
hardly  be  doubted,  however,  that  the  proclamatiom  of  • 
young  Eing  to  the  Basques,  promising  the  restoratK® 
the  fueros  and  the  maintenance  of  the  Catholic  faiths  ^ 
taken  the  heart  out  of  the  insurrection.  Mendin  and 
of  the  Garlist  chiefs  are  said  to  have  abandoned  J 
of  overcoming  or  wearing  out  the  superior  forces  w 
Alfonsist  party  can  dispose  of,  and  to  be 
prolong  the  war  until  they  can  f  ^  f 

themselves,  and  secur^  ***Miai  m  e  na  mn  / 
uiu?  pXkSSCllti  CjOVOmiUtllt  £kb  Juftclnci* 


There  is  to  be  a  %ht^  after  all,  between  the  South 
Wales  masters  and  colliers*  The  men  will  nob  accept  the 


For  the  moment,  the  Montemgrin  difficulty  seems  to  k 
deprived  of  its  threatening  aq)ect.  There  can,  how^ 
be  no  doubt,  according  to  tnstworthy  information, 
Russia  not  only  endeavours  o  extort  from  Turkey  Jk 
resignation  of  Aarifi  Pasha,  the  Minister  for  Foitig* 
Affairs,  but  also  that  of  the  Grand  Vizier,  Hussein  Ai* 
Pasha,  against  whom  the  Goremment  of  the  Czar  enk*" 
tains  even  greater  objections  Such  threats  of  wsr>  ** 
recently  arose  from  the  Blaoc  Mountain,  are  a 
opportunity  to  Russia  for  apdying  the  screw  against  ^ 
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The  Prince  of  Montenegro  receives  an  annual  Were  they  not  in  great  danger,  in  1870,  of  having  to  repel 
f  8  000  ducats  from  St.  Petersburgh ;  he  is,  there-  the  landing  of  French  troops  in  the  German  Ocean  and  the 
pension  o  Czar.  Under  ITapoleon  III.,  Baltic  ?  Why  should  a  country  which  has  harbours  to 

fore,  a  subsidy  of  50,000  francs  waa  also  paid  to  the  protect,  and  which  possesses  a  mercantile  marine  approach- 
annua  ^ .  ^bis  subsidy  no  doubt  still  forms  an  ing  that  of  England,  not  provide  herself  with  a  correspond* 

prince  budget.  It  has  been  remarked  that  the  :  ing  fleet  ?”  iSie  Rotterdam  paper  adds  that  is  “  fully  con* 

item  in  though  in  the  main  siding  with  Russia  vinced  of  the  thorough  honesty  and  the  good  sense  the 

German^  to  the  Montenegrin  difficulty,  went  a  few  days  German  people,  which,  imbued  as  it  is  with  a  warm  feeling 
in  regar  ostentatiously,  to  dine  at  the  Turkish  em-  of  its  own  nationality,  looks  sympathetically  upon  the 

^^aJt  Berlin,  contrary  to  custom.  We  believe  that  if  growth  and  prosperity  of  everything  kindred  to  H.”  We 
j  bad  a  clear  policy  *  in  favour  of  Turkey  as  against  recommend  this  extract  to  a  working-class  organ  of  high 
R  ^  German  policy  wonld  soon  become  more  defined  iA  standing,  and  otherwise  excellent  views,  in  which,  however, 
KusfcKi,  Austria  would  then  follow  suit.  But  a  writer,  who  during  the  late  war  endeavoured  to  drag  this 

the  sain  English  policy  in  the  East  ?  country  into  the  fray  as  an  ally  of  France,  tries  to  mislead 

where  f  _  labouring  masses  into  an  attitude  of  Chauvinism  by 

The  Paris  correspondent  of  the  Tall  Mall  Gazette  con-*  using  against  the  German  nation  language  as  abusive  as  it 
trives  to  do  injustice,  in  a  single  line,  to  three  French  is  flagrantly  unjust. 

BepabUcan  leaders.  He  speaks  of  the  days  of  J une,  when  - ^ 

Cavaignac  put  down  the  Barbcs,  Blan^Ledru  Rollin  ^  memorial  has  been  presented  to  the  Society  for  the 

business  with  much  bloods  e  .  ^  naen-  of  Cruelty  to  Animals  on  the  subject  of  Vivi- 

tioned,  Barbes  was  ^pnsone  a  m^nnes,  an  er  ore  ggotion.  The  object  of  the  memorial  was  explained  to  ba . 
could  not  possibly  have  taken  p  m  e  purree  on.  absolute  prohibition  of  vivisection,  but  its  reskxio* 

Louis  Blanc  has  himself  recorded,  m  his  ^Revelations  ^ 

toriques.’ that  he  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  mth  that  j^j^orialiste  set  forth  the  enormous  extension  of  tha 
insurrection,  but  that  uis  x  apo  eon  ^  ^  practice  in  recent  years,”  and  propose  to  prohibit  all  pain* 

which  alters  the  case  J*.  ^  J;  "  ful  experiments  on  animals  except  in  authorised  laboratories 

not  only  was  not  a  7  ®  e  insurrec  ion,  u  as  a  registered  persons,  whose  experiments  should «lso« 

member  of  the  Executive  Committee— actually  arranged  ,  /  . 

■nrftfnrP-  sitmI  nnrnoiip.”  and  **  all 


member  oi  tne  laecuuve  ^  ^3t6*ed  as  to  number,  nature,  and  puipoee,”  and  “  aU 

with  Cavaignac  and  others  the  m^ures  for  „  illoatrations  <rf  leetuies.-  We 

the  maurgente,  so  that  it  is  rather  haid  to  say  that  the  nsmg  cordially  sympathise  with  the  object  of  the  memoraliste, 
was  a  “  Ledru-MUn  business.  A  Pa™  co^spondent  ^  ^^rtions  to  prevent 

might  be  expected  to  know  these  things  a  little  better.  g^atuito^  cmelty  to  the  lower  animals.  There  seems 

.  .  ji.TiT  J  ixv  T  every  reason  to  believe  that  painful  experiments  are 

A  vigoro^  a  w  of^n  performed  on  Uving  animals  in  scientific  laboratories 

Wdmen  Society  by  Mr.  Webster,  aC.,  F.E  S.,mfayo«  compensation  in  the  value  of  their  remdts. 

of  the  amalgai^Uon  of  existing  societies  for  the  study  and  go^athing  must  be  done  to  put  a  stop  to  these,,  by  the  Uw 
improvement  of  the  law.  But  the  most  interesting  part  of  jf  The  onthusia^  of  knowledge  must  not  be 

the  paper  w«  his  adoption  of  Lord  Selbome  e  proposal  of  aUowed  to  cany  men  into  acts  of  uncommon  cruelty.  But  the 
a  School  of  Law,  in  winch  ^  general  public  and  attorneys,  difficulty.  By  perwins  piao- 

^  well  as  imrsons  mtending  to  barrmtere,  should  be  tically  unacquainted  with  laliratoiy  work,  and  who  shudder 
teught  This  proposal  is  dealt  mth  in  a  hostUe  and  clever  vivisection  however  carefuUy  suffering 

paper  m  the  current  number  of  the  Quarterly.  The  writer 


page,  m  .ne  currem  numuer  oi  me  ^uuneriy.  xne  wrirer  ^  anaesthetics,  the  agitation 

f  “  r  spoliation,  robteiy,  productive  of  more  hann  than  good.  In 

^d  aU  that  sort  of  thing,  to  attach  the  f-mds  of  the  Inns  bee„  to  ns  by  one  of  the 

thafr.  general  leg^  eduction;  and  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  exaggeration 

of  h^se  ?T  'rWch  is  pardonable  under  the  circumstances,  but  which 

t  Kttelnim  were  poor  and  hod  barely  ha4  been  prevented  by  more  careful  inquiry.  If 


*abk  to  Ik  tw  trnr„  i‘  7'^'^  Parliament  is  to  be' asked  to  interfere,  there  ought  to  be  a 

But  the  ooD^ke^s^n  ?  •  f  .if  r/m  outsiders  Commission  to  examine  fnlly  into  the  extent  and  the  pur- 

consume  their  revenue  in  education,  they  have  nothing  else  Tivisection  before  there  i,  any  legislation  on  the 

to  do  with  it  except  provide  dinners.  Moreover,  the  whole 
^gument  of  the  Quarterly  is  vitiated  by  a  single  fallacy. 

The  writer  says  the  Inns  are  mere  voluntary  societies,  and  Byron  is  less  read  now  than  he  used  to  be,  or  we  daresay 
property  belongs  to  their  members,  who  could,  if  some  of  our  Tory  Contemporaries  would  have  quoted 
ey  pleased,  sell  off  everything  and  divide  the  proceeds.  Now,  certain  stanzas  in  his  Ode  to  Napoleon  Buonaparte,  w’hich 
ough  in  the  beginning  the  Inns  were  mere  private  clubs,  might  be  thought  to  have  a  certain  applicability  to 
^  ceased  to  be  so  when  they  acquired  the  monopoly  of  a  Gladstone’s  retirement.  In  the  following  lines  about  Sylla,. 
1^  c  function,  the  call  to  the  Bar.  It  is  solely  owing  to  the  Standard  would  find  an  agreeable  parallel  to  Mr. 

circumstance  that  their  numbers  and  wealth  have  grown,  Gladstone’s  withdrawal  ^‘in  savage  grandeur”  to  the 
ftht  1  ^  Temples,  it  was  for  that  reason  they  Welsh  mountains,  after  the  massacre  of  tho  Iiish  Church : 

ifjJ  +V.  from  the  Crown  of  their  land.  Those  who  The  Koman,  when  his  burning  heart 

j  u  tn^e  Inns  do  not  seek  tho  pleasures  or  privileges  of  a  slaked  with  blood  of  Rome, 

aad  ^  become  members,  if  they  wish  to  the  dagger, -dared  depart, 

go  to  the  1®  savage  grandenr,  home— 

tary  associations  ^  societies  are  m  no  proper  s^se  volon-  He  dated  depm-t  in  utier  aeom 

valiiahlp  mnvirxTxrxi  bodies  entrusted  with  a  veiy  Of  men  that  such  a  yoke  had  borne, 

t™un  b?r  ^  to  exercise  th^  Yet  l.tt  him  sucht  doom  I 

trust  in  harmony  with  the  public  intent  ^  His  only  glorv  was  tbs* 

with  the  establishment  of  a  School  of  Law.  ^  v  or  ovir-upheM  abandoned  power. 

_  *  The  parallel  betvseen  Charles  V.  and  the  recluse  of  Ha* 

^me  alarmists  continue  attacking  Germany  as  *‘the  co““end  itself  to  the  sturdy  poUti* 

robber-nation  of  Europe,”  aid  asserting  that^^it  casts  oal  instinct  of  the  PaW  lfa«  (rusefte 

porta  of  Holland  and  the  commerce  Tbo^nwrt,  wh.nt^In.tol  swnjr 

of  ^gland.”  The  mmme  BoOerdam'sehe  Couraut—a.  ad  lort  it.  qmdwmng  iq»ll, 

patriotic  a  i  i^ourarii — a  Cast  crowns  for  rosanee  away 

term,  .hi.  ^  paper— declires  that,  to  speak  in  mild  A.  empire  for  a  c.U ; 

’•  UA  18  simp^  an  untruth.  Why  charge  ^  strict  accountant  of  his  beads, 

u  ''  ^th  ambitioL  ^  disputant  on  creeds, 

HareThe^7otTdif'“r’''“  i*”  .  Ye^LtMleT;  known, 

y  to  d(fend  an  extensive  sea-coast  ?  A  bigot’s  shrine  nor  despot’s  throne. 


The  Roman,  when  his  burning  heart 
Was  slaked  with  blood  of  Rome, 

Threw  down  the  dagger, — dared  depart, 

In  savage  grandenr,  boms— 

He  dared  depart  in  utter  aeom 
Of  men  that  such  a  yoke  bad  borne, 

Yet  left  bim  such  a  doom  1 
His  only  glory  was  tbs*  a.>nr, 
ryt  ovir-n^eld  abandoned  power. 

The  parallel  betvsecn  Charles  V.  and  the  recluse  of  Ha* 
warden  would  probably  commend  itself  to  the  sturdy  politi* 
cal  insrinct  of  the  Pall  MaU  Gazette  : — 

The  Spaniard,  when  the  last  of  sway 
Had  lost  its  quickening  spell. 

Cast  crowns  for  rosariss  away 
An  empire  for  a  cell ; 

A  strict  accountant  of  his  beads, 

A  subtle  disputant  on  creeds. 

His  dotage  trifled  well : 

Yet  better  had  he  neither  known, 

A  bigot’s  shrine  nor  despot’s  throne. 
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lartre  and  apparently  united  party  may  v. 


of  ft  ^ _ 

expected  to  think  &  consolidation  before  every thmg  elae' aoj 

to  furiously  resent  anything  like  sectional  independ^^ 
Such  pereons  are  the  professional  leaders  of  parties  and  tiie 
owners  of  political  newspapers.  It  is  amusing  to  obs^, 
how  unanimously  the  latter,  having  timidly  ascertained  tljit 
Mr.  Forster  would  be  accepted  by  most  of  the  ^ 
united  in  advocating  his  claims  and  in  coxa^ 
'  ‘  j.  The  Dissenters,  refuauw, 
declare  that  Mr.  Forster,  hariZ 
-  be  leader  of  theirs.  Hereupon  te 
the  desperate  wickedn^n 
igratitude,  and  spitefulness. 
furious  at  the  prospect  of 


THE  LIBERAL  LEADERSHIP. 

The  search  after  a  leader  for  the  disorganised  Liberal 
party  still  goes  on,  but  with  increasingly  dismal  prospects. 
The  choice  would  appear  to  have  been  narrowed  down  to 
the  names  of  Mr.  Forster  and  the  Marquis  of  Hartington, 
although  within  the  last  two  or  three  days  the  friends  of 
Mr.  Goschen  have  l^een  putting  him  forward  as  a  last 
resource  should  the  enemies  of  the  other  two  competitors 
prevent  the  election  of  either  of  them.  It  is  now  becoming 
tolerably  clear  that  whoever  the  new  leader  may  be,  he  will 
not  be  able  to  combine  the  scattered  sections  of  a  once 
united  party.  The  language  used  by  the  official  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  Liberals  has  been  a  warning  to  the  advanced 
wing  of  the  party,  that  in  the  meantime  progress  is  at  an 
end.  Sir  Henry  James  at  Taunton,  Sir  William  Harcouri 
at  Oxford,  and  the  Marquis  of  Hartington  at  Lewes  have  all 
been  preaching  the  same  doctrine.  We  are  to  expect  no 
more  reforms,  and  we  are  to  ask  ourselves  whether  some  of 
cwr  recent  reforms  have  not  gone  too  far.  The  Radicals 
are  peremptorily  commanded  to  give  up  all  thought  of 

are  even  blamed  for  having 


managers,  _ 

ling  submission  to  his  leadership, 
to  forget  or  forgive,  i*  '’ 
betrayed  them,  can  never 
are  entertained  with  sermons  on 
of  political  schism,  in] 
parasites  of  the  party  are  l  ^ 
being  broken  up  into  sections,  for  in  a  weak  and  distsi^^ 
Opposition  they  have  neither  influence  nOT  prospects.  Tbe 
Dissenters  are,  therefore,  accused  of  vindictiveness  aoj 
intolerance,  and  are  passionately  besought  to  forget 
difference  with  Mr.  Forster  and  not  imperil  the  unioo  of 
the  Liberal  party.  We  do  not  deny  that  the  leaders  of  the 
I  Nonconformists  occasionally  betray  the  sectarian  spirit  k 
their  politics,  and  their  wavering  policy  on  the  Educatka 
Bill  was  not  creditable  to- their  sagacity,  and  was,  in  fict/i 
main  cause  of  Mr.  Forster’s  being  able  to  do  what  he  <i^ 
But  having  learnt  by  bitter  experience  a  new  lesson  of 
Religious  Equality,  they  have  adhered  to  it  manfully  and 
sincerely,  .^e  they  making  it  unduly  prominent  now  as  i 
political  principle,  by  insisting  on  it  as  a  test  of  the  eligihi. 
lity  of  a  party  leader  ?  Are  they  behaving  harshly  to  Mr. 
Forster  ?  We  do  not  think  so.  When  Mr.  Forster  re-ea* 
dowed  the  Church,  resuscitated  the  flagging  fire  of  deno- 
minationalism,  and  introduced  the  bitterest  party  feodi 
into  every  comer  of  England,  he  acted  deliberately  and  d 
malice  prepense.  He  was  not  endangered  by  the  manoenms 
of  a  powerful  Opposition,  for  he  had  but  to  raise  his  hand 
to  secure  an  overwhelming  and  enthusiastic  majority  for  the 
principles  of  his  party.  He  was  not  forced  to  (XMn* 
promise ;  his  Bill  was  in  no  danger.  He  has  neither 
dangers  nor  temptations  to  urge  as  an  excuse  for  his  sin. 
He  calmly  threw  over  his  own  supporters  and  devoted  hiin- 
self  to  enforcing  some  of  the  very  worst  principles  of  his 
opponents.  He  played  into  the  hands  of  the  Church, d 
England,  which  was  the  enemy  of  his  party,  and  insulted 


further  changes,  and  they 
brought  about  the  disasters  of  the  party  by  the  terror 
which  their  principles  and  conduct  inspired  in  the  minds  of 
the  people.  It  is  impossible  to  misunderstand  the  meaning 
of  these  semi-official  denunciations,  and  as  they  have  all 
Ijeen  uttered  in  the  name  of  Liberal  Unity,  it  follows  that 
Liberals  who  have  not  ceased  to  be  reformers  must  desert 
either  their  principles  or  their  party.  We  should  hope 
there  is  no  doubt  about  the  alternative.  No  honest 
iiadical  need  any  longer  affect  allegiance  to  a  party 
which  has  adopted  the  policy  of  its  opponents.  If  the 
Iwainess  of  Li^ralism  is  to  be  confined  to  watching 
Mr.  Disraeli,  we  need  not  care  what  becomes  of  it, 
or  who  is  its  leader.  What  is  the  use  of  ranging 
oneself  with  the  Conservatives  on  one  side  of  the  House 
of  Commons  rather  than  with  the  Conservatives  on  the 
other  ?  It  is  just  possible  that  the  moderate  Liberals  have 
overdone  their  part,  and  that  before  many  years  are  over 
they  will  find  themselves  compelled  by  political  exigencies, 
as  they  have  l>een  compelled  before,  to  take  up  the  repudi¬ 
ated  principles  of  the  Radicals.  In  the  meantime,  we  hope 
that  no  sentimental  desire  for  a  sham  union  of  the  party 
will  induce  the  Radicals  to  accept  the  humiliating  condi¬ 
tions  of  their  former  allies.  Let  moderate  Liberalism  go 
its  own  way,  under  its  own  leader.  The  departure  of  Mr. 
Gladstone  removes  the  last  bond  of  union  between  the 
different  sections  of  the  party.  Notwithstanding  his  un¬ 
popular  ecclesiasticism,  he  was  still  the  foremost  Radical 
loader  of  the  age.  He  was  more  deeply  moved  by  popular 
sympathies,  and  more  defiant  of  the  political  influence  of 
rank  and  wealth  than  any  other  statesman  in  England. 
So  long  as  he  remained  at  the  head  of  the  party  there  was 
something  to  be  hoped  for  from  his  enthusiasm,  his  fear¬ 
lessness,  and  his  sincerity.  His  removal  undoubtedly 
relieves  the  moderate  Liberals  from  a  constant  terror,  and 
the  Radicals  from  an  irritatincr  and  insincere  union  with 
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Nothinir  could  be  more  promising  than  his  easy  persons  to  preach  caution  without  Mr.  Bright  going  out  of 
•  fff!™nce  about  DisestabUshment,  except,  perhaps,  his  his  way  to  join  m  the  cijS?  May  we  not  leave  it  to  the 
nee  about  everything  else.  Lord  Hartington  s  friends  of  the  Establishment  to  see  that  the  work  is  not 
indilterenc  duties  is  clear  and  simple,  done  in  a  huriy?  It  was  not  by  this  kind  of  timid 

concept  _  r  Vipailfl  and  reDresentatives  counsel  and  tender  consideration  for  timAs  anti  euxoanna  'fViaf- 


conceptio  representatives  counsel  and  tender  consideration  for  times  and  seasons  that 

aat  families  to  agitate  for  new  reforms.  He  is  not  other  great  poHtical  reforms  were  ^accomplished ;  and  it  is 

force  unwelcome  changes  on  the  people.  But  he  not  a  good  omen  that  this  agitation  should  begin  with 
from  thinking  that  there  will  be  no  more  political  redundant  expressions  of  (»ution  on  the  part  of  the  leaders, 
^aes  in  Endand%nd,  when  the  time  comes  for  them,  he  Armies  confident  of  victory  do  not,  as  a  rule,  strive  to  stave 
Ms  friends  will’be  ready  to  do  their  duty  and  carry  them  ofif  the  day  of  battle  to  the  uttermost.  All  this  does  not 
effect  Lord  Hartington  does  not  think,  as  yet,  that  forbid  our  admitting,  that,  though  limited  in  its  scope,  Mr. 
Mr  Bright  will  succeed  in  his  campaign  against  the  Bright’s  argument  in  favour  of  Disestablishment  is,  no 
Siurch-  but  if  he  does,  then  who  so  happy  as  Lord  doubt,  very  cogent.  Here,”  he  says,  ^^you  have  tom  to 


Hartington  to  come  forward  like  a  true  Whig,  and  dis¬ 
establish  the  English  as  he  has  already  disestablished  the 
Irish  Church  ?  In  the  meantime,  he  will  have  notMng  to 
do  with  anv  vulgar  agitation.  But,  although  he  will  not 
help  Mr.  Bright  and  his  friends,  he  would  be  very  sorry  to 
see  them  deserting  the  party.  The  comprehensive  mind  of 
Lord  Hartington  enables  him  to  work  in  harmony  with 
persons  whose  principles  as  yet  he  utterly  abhors.  We 


pieces  before  our  eyes  every  plea  which  you  were  wont  to  use  in 
favour  of  the  Church  Establishment.  You  told  us  that  it 
repressed  turbulent  zeal,  and  now  you  have  been  compelled 
to  enact  special  legislation  in  order  to  put  down  lawless 
bands  of  the  Eitualistic  clergy.  You  asked  us  to  admire 
the  Church  Establishment  because  the  bounds  of  its  charity 
were  wide  enough  to  include  the  most  diverse  opinions ; 
and  now  you  go  and  pass  a  second  Act  of  Uniformity,  which 


doubt  whether  we  can  expect  as  much  toleration  from  Mr.  may,  for  aught  we  know,  expel  from  your  Church  as  many 
Forster  or  even  Mr.  Goschen.  All  that  Lord  Hartington  of  her  clergy  as  did  the  first  Act  of  Uniformity.  We  judge 
asks  is  that  the  Radicals  should  not  formally  repudiate  his  the  Church  by  your  own  acts  and  words  ;  and  we  find  you 
leadership,  and  he  ingenuously  holds  out  the  hope  that  in  tell  us  that  she  no  longer  possesses  those  qualities  which 
better  days,  when  the  Radicals  have  once  more  brought  the  form  her  title-deeds  to  her  political  position.”  We  observe 
public  mind  to  the  point  of  tolerating  Reform,  he  may  have  that  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  feeling  the  force  of  this 
the  pleasure  of  humbly  assisting  in  high  oflSce  to  carry  out  argument,  alleges  that  the  number  of  persons  holding  office 
their  designs.  So  far  there  need  be  no  enmity  between  in  the  Church  of  England,  and  disloyal  to  her  authorities,  is 


Lord  Hartington  and  true  Liberals.  We  have  no  desire, 
however,  to  see  the  latter  interfering  in  any  way  with  the 
choice  of  a  leader  for  the  Moderates.  It  will  be  time  enough 
to  interpose  when  the  country  has  got  tired  of  political  inac¬ 
tion,  and  when  some  man  appears  in  the  House  and  proves 
his  willingness  and  capacity  to  lead  them  to  the  triumph 
of  their  principles. 


MR.  BRIGHT  ON  THE  CHURCH. 

We  miss  something  in  Mr  Bright’s  speech.  It  is  not  the 


familiar  wdt  or  humour  which  is  gone.  It  is  not  the 
oratorical  flame  which  sickness  and  retirement  have  extin¬ 
guished.  Nor  is  it  the  old  habitual  clearness  or  distinct¬ 
ness  of  Ms  opinions  which  has  got  blurred.  All  these 
qualities  are  present  in  the  Birmingham  speech  in  the 


veiy  small.”  When  has  His  Grace  discovered  this  ?  We 
had  a  very  different  story  last  year,  when  the  Public 
Worship  Act  was  under  discussion.  It  was  then  alleged 
that  the  malcontents  were  by  no  means  insignificant  in 
number ;  and  the  Primate  has  somewhat  deceived  Parlia¬ 
ment  if  these  allegations  were  not  correct.  In  High  Church 
quarters,  Mr.  Bright’s  speech  will  be  read  with  approval, 
and  it  wiU  be  contended  that,  if  the  Church  cannot  find 
room  within  its  walls  for  so  important  a  part  of  the  reli¬ 
gious  life  of  England,  it  must  strike  its  flag,  and  cease  to 
be  the  National  Church.  But,  after  all,  Mr.  Bright’s  argu¬ 
ment  was,  as  we  have  said,  very  limited  in  its  scope.  Ho 
did  not  discuss  the  question  in  its  fuU  breadth  or  on  prin¬ 
ciple  ;  and  perhaps  he  mixed  up  too  much  the  topfc  of 
disestablishment  with  passing  ecclesiastical  quarrels.  Mr. 
Bright  has  got  too  massive  a  mind  to  discuss  the  question 


accustomed  proportions,  and  we  do  not  observe  much  or  bigotted  Dissentmg  elders,  who  hate 

any  falling  off  in  any  of  his  excellences  as  an  orator.  tabernacle  being  cut  out  by  the  powerfully  respectable 

But  we  miss  something  stiU  more  important.  Every  Hne  church.  But  even  he  at  times  talks  of  the  subject 

tells  us  that  Mr.  Bright  has  grown  weary  of  strife.  He  ^  ^  grievances  were  those  of  the  various 

will  lead  forlorn  hopes  no  more.  Often,  hereafter,  may  we  sligl^ted  sects  against  their  preferred  and  exalted  sister, 
hear  Mm  discoursing  Nestor-Hke  of  the  prowess  of  his  youth,  ^  ^  frequent  appeals  to 

and  his  voice  is  yet  strong  enough  to  thrill  many  English  “^®^®  catholic  grounds. 

hearts.  But  he  has  passed  out  of  the  regular  army  of  In  our  columns  there  has  been  going  on  a  controversy 

statesmen.  He  has  ceased  to  be,  we  fear,  a  political  force  respecting  the  utility  of  endowments ;  and  not  a  little  has 
future.  He  will  often,  we  trust,  tell  us  how  been  said  against  them.  Now,  it  is  no  slight  argument 
attles  onw  were  won  ;  but  we  doubt  whether  he  wiU  ever  against  the  present  constitution  of  the  Church  that  she 
again  m  his  old  burly  way  head  storming  parties.  He  has  presents  the  most  striking  example  of  endowments  per- 
aone  his  valuable  work.  Why  should  we  complain  if  the  manently  attached  to  ceremonies  and  doctrines  which  are 
vt  eran  is  reluctant  to  put  on  his  armour  and  take  down  not  practically  subject  to  revision.  In  all  secular  matters 
Ms  spear,  and  go  out  to  fresh  wars  ?  this  ossification  is  admitted  to  be  a  mistake.  Endow- 

.®  thank  Mr.  Bright  for  perceiving  and  j  ments  given  for  the  promotion  of  learning  ages  ago,  this 

remiu  ing  all  Liberals  that  the  pressing  question  before  generation  has  pretty  freely  dealt  with;  and  we  do  not 

that^^*^  ^  Disestablishment  of  the  Church,  and  hesitate  to  alter  antique  arrangements  which  are  no  longer 
wish  th  paved  by  some  of  its  friends.  We  in  accordance  with  enlightened  ideas.  This  liability  to 

as  the'^  ^  ^'Uglish  Dissenters  saw  this  truth  as  clearly  reform  is  found  absolutely  essential.  But  for  this,  our 
hamrlin^  ^^“'^Cfiiished  member.  When  they  are  Universities  might  be  engaged  at  this  day  in  teaching 

ma^™  -^i^^ation  and  other  minor  merely  scholastic  philosophy  and  logic.  But  as  regards 


mattAra  R  L.  - ■■"-'i.wiuii  ttuu  uLuer  mmor  meieiy  ouuuxoioi/iv  --'o—  - —  - 

wra,  ne  Keeps  his  ^e  fixed  on  iM&^faMishTYipnt.  the  endowments  possessed  by  the  Church — immeasur- 

^^®  relative  magnitudes  of  ably  greater  than  those  belonging  to  secular  establish- 


««p<w8ionaieiy  weigned  the  relative  magnitudes  of  ably  greater  than  those  belongmg  to  secular  establish- 
e  vanous  questions  which  iolicit  the  attention  of  Liberals,  ments  of  learning — there  is  no  such  process  of  revision, 
e  concludes  that  the  destriction  of  the  political  privi-  The  same  doctrines  are  taught  century  after  centuiy. 
tges  of  the  Church  ranks  fint.  We  have  never  ceased  to  To  vary  from  them  is  an  offence ;  to  have  an  open 
upon  all  Liberals  the  dity  of  regarding  Disestablish-  truth-seeking  mind,  is  to  run  the  risk  of  being  expeUed  • 
en  as  the  work  that  lay  nearest  their  hands,  and  we  as  a  heretic  ;  there  is  a  heavy  premium  in  favour  of  mental 
re  grateful  to  Mr.  Bright  for  furnishing  us  with  so  many  inactivity  or  the  crystaUisation  of  one  belief.  Of  course, 
ew  argi^ents  in  support  of  ‘.his  conclusion.  this  is  somewhat  neutralised  by  the  fact  that  once  a  man 

u  why  should  he  spoil  al  by  deprecating  any  haste  ?  gets  into  the  Church  it  is  hard  to  turn  him  out,  no  matter 
ay  we  not  be  sure  that  poltical  procrastination  wiU  be  what  may  be  his  opinions  or  whither  they  may  wander. 

P  P  enough,  and  that  there  will  be  plenty  of  timid  But  we  are  assured  that  this  liberty  is  destined  to  be  short- 
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they  have  to  deal  with  questions  of  Indian  policy.  / ^ 
generally  thought  suflScient  to  naeet  criticism  by  anticipation 
with  a  few  florid  commonplaces  of  national  self-satisfactw^ 
But  this  easy  way  of  proving  that  everything  is  going 
with  our  Indian  Empire,  by  the  valorous  assertion  Jat 
nothing  is  or  can  be  wrong,  is  not  the  sort  of  thii. 
that  does  for  Manchester.  Nor,  to  do  Lord  Salisbaw 
justice,  is  he  the  man  to  skulk  behind  unmeani^ 
verbiage.  He  always  has  the  courage  of  his  opinioai^ 
and  upon  Indian  questions  his  opinions  are  very  decidij^ 
The  address  of  the  Manchester  Chamber  had  drawn  attej, 
tion  in  a  pointed  and  vigorous  manner  to  the  importance  of 
the  commercial  side  of  Indian  policy,  and  Lord  Saligbmy 
fairly  met  the  issues  that  were  thus  raised.  He  did  boj 
fail  to  emphasise  what  he  conceived  to  be  the  triiunphs 
English  administration  in  India,  ’  but  he  also  frank|^ 
admitted  its  deficiencies  and  opened  his  mind  to  suggestion 
of  improvement.*  It  is  not  a  little  to  say  that  the  tempu 
in  which  Lord  Salisbuiy  received  the  admonitions  of  tho 
Chamber  satisfied  the  Manchester  men.  Mr.  Cheethaii 
and  Mr.  Hugh  Mason  joined  in  paying  him  a  complimon 
that  had  no  political  colour,  and,  strong  as  the  tendency  to 
dogmatise  is  among  the  sturdy  Lancashire  manufactniin 
they  accepted  Lord  Salisbury’s  arguments  as  food  for 
reflection  even  where  his  reasoning  was  adverse  to  their 
own  views.  The  contact  between  a  mind  so  acute  uid 
fresh  as  Lord  Salisbury’s  and  the  ideas  of  the  great  cob* 
mercial  capital  of  the  North  must  have  a  wholesome  effect 
upon  the  policy  which  the  fcnmer  has  to  shape. 

We  have  all  the  more  satisfaction  in  approving  Lori 
Salisbury’s  tone  and  in  expressing  confidence  in  his  policy, 
because  in  English  political  life  he  stands  at  the  opposti 
pole  of  opinion  from  ourselves.  He  is  a  Tory  of  the  moet 
acrid  type,  and  his  is  not  the  nature  that  will  mature  into  j 
more  Liberal  views.  But  Indian  policy  is  happily  discon¬ 
nected  with  all  considerations  of  English  party,  and,  if  there 
be  a  difference  among  official  persons  at  all,  the  Whigs  hate 
shown  themselves  much  less  sympathetic,  much  more  hnh* 
bound  in  tradition  than  the  Tories.  There  is,  indeed,  u 
Lord  Salisbury  said,  no  break  of  gauge  ”  in  our  Indian 
policy,  but  the  same  general  principles  may  be  carried  into 
action  with  some  variance  of  spirit  by  different  seta 
of  men.  There  is  much  more  reason  to  hope  for  a 
candid  recocmition  of  the  claims  which  non-ofleial 

O 

thinkers  have  made  on  behalf  of  the  people  of  Infia 
from  Lord  Salisbury  than  from  the  Duke  of  ArgyB. 
It  is  vain  to  hope  that  the  non-oflScial  view  of  Indian 
will  ever  be  taken  up  by  a  statesman  in  oflSce ;  bat  L«d 
Salisbury,  while  maintaining  the  oflRciaJ  view,  is  as  liWy 
to  keep  his  mind  open  to  impressions  from  the  outside  M 
any  possible  Whig  minister.  At  the  same  time,  we  fiel 
that  it  is  necessary  to  force  such  impressions  upon 
official  conscience,  and  that  the  ideas  with  which  W 
Salisbury  came  into  contact  at  Manchester  are  not  the  oily 
ones  that  the  India  Office  needs  to  assimilate.  It  i»  wrf 
that  the  Indian  Secretary  should  take  to  heart  the  Imwi 
that  the  development  of  English  commerce  with  In4» 
means  an  increase  of  happiness  for  the  Indian  populatwi; 
but  he  must  not  forget  to  learn  other  things  also,  wlaA 
perhaps,  are  less  vividly  apprehended  in  the  atmospheied 
Manchester.  Man  doth  not  live  by  bread  alone,  and  ewi 
trade  is  not  everything  to  a  nation.  The  i-elative  imp^ 
ance,  as  well  as  the  positive  value  of  everyrthing  idtii 
which  Government  is  concerned,  ought  to  be  present  to 
mind  of  a  statesman  who  wields  a  responsible  • 

great  as  Lord  Salisbury’s — for  of  all  the  da^^*^  of  Inditf 
policy  there  is  none  greater  than  ot'"  aiiiedness.  ^ 

Lord  Salisbury  fre«V  •^'^ognised,  as  we  have  sai4 
valLcU4-jf  of  aaoaiiy  of  the  criticisms  with  which  his  hosts  it 
Manchester  were  familiar.  The  most  practical  conoe*B« 
embraced  in  his  argument  was  fhe  admission  that  Eng^tt^* 
free  traile  policy  renders  the  retention  of  the  duties  letki 
upon  the  import  of  manufactured  cottons  into  India  imp*^ 
sible.  It  cannot  stand,  he  affirms,  as  one  of  the 
planks  of  Anglo-Indian  finance.  But,  though  he  confess*^ 
that  the  duty  was  doomed,  hf  declined  to  pledge  himseJf  k 
any  immediate  steps  towards  its  repeaL  Though  he  pointi^ 
out  the  evil  consequences  of  is  maintenance,  he  seemed^ 
plead  for  delay  in  the  nec®sary  business  of  sweeping  ^ 


lived  ;  a  few  more  months,  and  rectors  must  cut  tneir  ser¬ 
mons  as  well  as  their  garments  after  the  pattern  of  Canter- 
boiy.  Who  knows  but  by-and-by  we  may  see  an  archiepis- 
copal  taster  whose  business  it  will  be  to  dip  his  finger  into 
the  clerical  meats  and  pronounce  whether  they  are  well 
baked?  At  present  there  is  in  the  Church  a  good  deal  of 
what  may  be  called  the  liberty  of  evasion  ;  but  it  remains 
true  that  after  having  ceased  to  protect  Anglican  com,  we 
heavily  protect  another  article,  not  always  better,  AngKcan 
theology. 

In  Mr.  Bright’s  speech  we  are  somewhat  disappointed, 
because  it  failed  to  set  forth  one  of  the  aspects  of  dis¬ 
establishment  to  which,  better  than  any  other  living  states¬ 
man,  he  could  have  done  justice.  The  friends  of  the 
Church  often  accuse  the  members  of  the  Liberation  Society 
—perhaps,  sometimes  not  without  excuse — of  discussing 
the  matter  on  the  lowest  of  secular  grounds.  **  You  look,” 
they  proudly  say,  to  the  windfall  of  money  which  you 
expect  will  follow  the  success  of  your  efforts.  You  are 
fllleil  with  uncharitableness  and  envy,  because  your  favourite 
sects  are  not  in  the  purple.  Your  fine  talk  does  not  close 
our  eyes  to  the  avarice  and  envy  that  are  in  your  hearts.” 
Huch  irritating  language  is  frequently  heard.  It  was  the 
key-note  of  all  that  was  said  at  the  Birmingham  meeting 
of  the  Church  Defence  Association.  Now,  we  should 
have  been  glad  if  Mr.  Bright,  with  all  his  eloquence,  had 
Hung  back  this  popular  calumny,  so  tenacious  of  life,  and 
hatl  shown,  as  only  he  could,  how  false  was  the  charge  and 
how  righteously  it  might  be  used  against  its  authors.  His 
subject  invited  such  a  line  of  remarks.  They  would  have 
been  a  theme  worthier  of  his  talents  than  a  running  com¬ 
mentary  on  Sir  William  Vernon  Harcourt’s  speech.  Since 
Mr.  Bright  was  silent  on  this  point,  we  must  try  to  put  it 
forward  and  to  say,  in  a  word,  that  it  is  extreme  effrontery 
to  claim  for  any  institution  the  honour  of  nourishing  and 
encouraging  the  highest  life  of  a  nation  when  it  keeps  its 
rewards  for  those  whose  convictions  stand  still,  and  has  frowns 
and  rebuffs  for  those  who  press  onwards  into  new  ways  of 
thotight.  A  Church  that  should  encourage  all  sorts  of 
searchers  after  tmth,  and  should  not  be  afraid  of  the  con¬ 
clusions  to  which  they  come  in  their  pursuit,  might  indeed 
claim  to  be  a  nurse  of  tnie  spiritual  life ;  but  what  shall  we 
say  of  a  Church  which  distributes  about  five  or  six  millions 
a  year,  on  condition  that  the  recipients  hold  fast  by  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles  ?  Will  Mr.  Bright,  the  next  time  he 
oddrt'sses  an  English  audience  on  this  subject,  speak  of  a 
protective  sy8b*m  as  great  as,  and  more  ancient  than,  that 
which  he  helped  to  destroy — a  system  which  does  not  indeed 
divert,  the  soil  from  its  proper  use,  but  which  forces  the  j 
youth,  the  culture,  the  ambition  of  the  country  into  un-  j 
natural  channels  ?  ! 
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LORD  S.tVLISBURY  ON  INDIAN  POLICY. 

Manchester  has  always  claimed,  and  justly,  to  have  a 
keener  appreciation  of  the  responsibilities  of  our  vast  Indian 
Empire  than  any  other  community  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
The  commercial  spirit  has  proved  a  more  effectual  awakener 
of  the  imagination  and  of  the  conscience  than  the  imperial 
spirit  or  the  spirit  of  religious  propagandism,  or  intellectual 
curiosity,  or  the  enthusiasm  of  humanity.  England  has 
left  her  mark  upon  the  history  of  India  for  good  or  evil,  and 
thousands  of  Englishmen  of  the  truest  fibre  have  found  their 
life-work  in  Indian  administration,  and  have  done  that  work 
well.  But  it  is  remarkable  that  England  has  never  been 
rwsed  to  any  new  views  of  her  relations  with  her  immense 
Onental  dependency  except  by  the  urgency  of  an  eager  and 
aggressive  commerce.  Even  the  English  administrators  of 
India  have  a  tendency  to  stick  in  the  grooves  of  custom  when 
they  are  not  incited  to  action  by  the  emulous  enterprise  of 
trade.  It  would  be  too  much  to  say  that  the  activity  of 
Manchester  has  always  imparted  advantage  to  India,  but  the 
good  that  it  has  brought  vastly  overbalances  the  harm. 
Lord  Salisbury  felt  this  in  his  reply  to  the  address  of  the 
Manchester  Chamber  of  Commerce  last  week,  and  his  speech 
t^k  a  practical  sweep  which  is  not  usually  to  be  noticed  in 
the  language  of  public  men,  especially  of  official  men,  when 
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The  Indian  Government  has,  it  seems,  been  warned  teers  ^  who  kept  the  crowd  back  in  one  of  the  towns^are 
-f  the  duty  is  to  be  retained,  it  must  be  merely  upon  described  as  having  received  the  Royal  puppet  with  that 
a  and  not  at  aU  on  protective  grounds.  But  the  sUence  wHch  is  a  lesson  to  Kings.  '^One  could  not  help 

*9  there-  and  the  Manchester  men  are  naturally  admiring/’  the  correspondent  observes,  ‘Hhe  healthy  and 
•mis  to  know  why,  since  Lord  Salisbury  agrees  with  sturdy  looks,  the  strong  limbs,  and  energetic  forms  of  these 
he  does  not  get  rid  of  the  obnoxious  impost  at  once,  men,  who  had  taken  up  arms,  not  to  play  at  soldiers,  but 
Th  rimple  fact,  which  the  Secretary  of  State  applied  to  defend  their  towns  or  hamlets  against  roving  partidas 
^inv  forcibly,  that  the  unsettled  condition  of  this  question  and  night  attacks.  These  men,  who  are  styled  the  Liberals 
vents  the  outflow  of  English  capital  to  India,  and  the  of  Navarre  and  the  Rioja,  presented  arms,  but  never  a  cheer 
^elopment  of  manufacturing  industry  on  the  banks  of  the  did  they  ghe  the  King  as  he  passed  them  in  an  open  car- 
Q  eg  is  a  cogent  reason  for  immediate  action.  In  Lord'  riage,  followed  by  all  his  staff  and  that  of  General  Lasema. 
Salisbury’s  plea  for  delay  we  can  discover  nothing  really  The  Spanish  officers  followed  the  King  with  drawn  swords, 
exclusive.  He  says,  **  We  cannot  export  English  maxims  and  two  squadrons  of  cavalry  also  filed  past.”  Can  it  be 
of  finance but  this  is  a  begging  of  the  question.  If  wondered  at  that  the  unripe  lad,  who  even  now  sees  grave 
Entrlish  of  finance  are  economic^y  sound —  perils  ahead,  should  look  pale  and  fagged,  and  that  his  brow 


and  we  are  sure  that  the  discouragement  of  protec¬ 
tive  duties  is  above  suspicion — they  are  as  true  for 
India  as  for  England,  and  there  need  be  no  fear  that 
thev  will  break  down  in  the  working.  If  they  are 


wonaerea  at  inat  tne  unnpe  laa,  wno  even  now  sees  grave 
perils  ahead,  should  look  pale  and  fagged,  and  that  his  brow 
is  already  overcast  with  a  cloud  of  weariness  and  anxiety  ? 

Whilst  at  Tiidela  there  was  ominous  silence,  even  among 
the  guardians  of  public  peace,  there  was  a  great  deal  of 
lacquering  ”  of  loyalty  at  Saragossa — but  nothing  else. 


such  as  are  likely  to  break  down  in  the  working,  they  are  The  paid  professional  claque  exerted  itself  in  vain  in  the 
not  economically  sound,  and  are  not  fit  for  either  country.  Republican  city.  ‘‘  Here  and  there  a  group  was  clamorous 
But  what  Lord  Salisbury  really  turns  aside  from  is  the  — a  group  flagrantly  composed  of  the  minor  employes  in 
unpleasant  necessity  of  providing  new  taxation  in  the  the  Government  offices,  and  of  the  place-hunters  whom  you 
place  of  the  revenue  produced  by  these  unsound  Customs  always  find  loafing  in  the ,  vicinity  of  those  offices.  Of 
duties.  The  difficulty  is  one  of  detail,  but  it  is  not  the  genuine,  spontaneous,  popular  enthusiasm  there  was 
less  formidable.  Still  it  must  be  faced,  and,  since  Lord  nothing;  and  if  Government  proclamations  informed  me 
Salisbury  acknowledges  that  the  duties  are  doomed,  the  of  the  contrary  till  there  was  no  more  printers’  ink  left  in 
sooner  it  is  faced  the  better.  It  will  be  just  as  great,  so  Barcelona,  I  should  persist  in  believing  my  own  eyes  jmd 
far  as  we  can  judge,  five  years  or  ten  years  hence  ;  and  in  ears.”  The  King  himself,  according  to  the  same  writer, 
the  meantime  the  country  is  suffering  from  the  disturbance  recognised  the  flatness  and  hollowness  of  the  whole  affair, 
of  trade  and  the  exclusion  of  capital.  In  finance,  unfor-  At  a  very  early  stage  of  the  proceedings  an  anxiety  developed 
tunately,  it  cannot  be  said  that  English  administration  in  itself  to  bring  them  to  as  speedy  a  close  as  possible.  At 
India  has  uniformly  attained  beneficial  results ;  and  Lord  Atoeha  a  battalion,  which  had  played  the  Royal  March  cm 
Salisbury’s  confidence  that  Englishmen  chosen  for  the  the  King’s  arrival,  struck  up,  on  his  departure,  the  famous 
business  of  administration  almost  at  random*’  always  Republican  air,  ^^The  Hymn  of  Riego.”  We  assume 
proved  adequate  to  any  emergency,  must  be  qualified  in  its  Alfonso  will  by  and  by  hear  a  little  more  of  that 
reference  to  the  revenue  system  of  the  Emnire.  It  is  not  famous  air. 


business  of  administration  almost  at  random  *’  always 
proved  adequate  to  any  emergency,  must  bo  qualified  in  its 
reference  to  the  revenue  system  of  the  Empire.  It  is  not 

altogether  true  either  ^  with  respect  to  public  works,^  in  AcMJording  to  the  habit  of  coup  deiat  rulers,  Alfonso 

which  a  deplorable  failure  has  to  Im  confessed,  or  with  Borbon  has  lost  no  time  in  granting  to  himself  a  civil  list 
respect  to  the  railways,  where  an  immense  capital  was  2^,000,000  reales,  payable  by  the  victims  of  the  State- 
expended  at  a  max^um  of  expense  to  the  pa3ring  com-  stroke.  This  is  a  substantial  boon  to  the  exalted  signer  of 
munity  and  at  a  minimum  of  advantage  to  the  travelling  decree.  He  therefore  hastens  to  cjement  the  friendship 
pu  he.  The  condition  of  ^  the  Native  army,  moreover,  has  ^th  those  who  have  helped  Iiim  to  set  up,  or  can  still  help 
recently  atti^ted  much  criticism,  and,  on  the  whole,  while  him  to  maintain  for  awhile,  so  lucrative  a  business  as  Royalty 
we  admire  the  spirit  in  which  the  Government  of  India  is  Three  chief  agencies  of  the  reaction  must  here  be 

n(^w  conducted,  we  do  not  by  any  means  regard  it  as  so  j^^ted :  the  swashbuckler’s  sword ;  the  slaveholder’s  whip ; 
uapeecable  that  it  can  dispense  with  such  heathy  gusts  of  ^nd  the  priestly  cowl.  From  a  remarkable  Madrid  letter 
ex  ma  and  non-official  opinion  as  the  Indian  Secretary  jjj  Echo,  it  appears  new  that  the  military  plot  of 
encoun  red  at  Manchester.  December  30  was  hastened  on  by  a  c^dain  Don  Manuel 

_  Calvo,  a  Cuban  slaveholder,  who,  with  ample  funds  placed 

.  at  his  disposal,  has  been  for  a  long  time  past  the  aek  low- 

ALFONSO’S  PROGRESl^.  ledged  envoy  from  the  Cuban  pro-slavists.  By  the  Ivvish 

Liberal  and  Constitutional  government  is  rapidly  develop-  use  of  money  among  a  number  of  military  adventurers  he 
ing  under  the  school-boy  monarch.  I  am  a  Catholic  King,  succeeded  in  dealing  a  blow  to  that  Republicanism  which 
and  shall  undo  the  injustice  perpetrated  against  the  Church.”  had  effected  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  Porto  Rico,  and 
And  again,  “  You  w-Ul  enjoy  the  freedom  you  possessed  which  aimed  at  uprooting  it  also  in  the  Havanna. 


ALFONSO’S  PROGRESS. 

Liberal  and  Constitutional  government  is  rapidly  develop¬ 
ing  under  the  school-boy  monarch.  **  I  am  a  Catholic  King, 


And  again,  “  You  w-Ul  enjoy  the  freedom  you  possessed 
under  the  sceptre  of  my  mother  I  ”  These  two  exhilarating 
promises  in  Altonso’s  manifesto,  dated  Peralta,  Jan.  22, 
8  nke  a  key-note  quite  in  harmony  with  the  forecast  we 
jnac  e  as  to  the  nature  and  aims  of  the  Restoration.  Nor  is 
e  \  lew  we  expressed  about  the  feeling  of  large  masses  in 

^Pain  V...  _ _ _ Air _ »_  j. _ 


The  unholy  alliance  between  military  adventurer  and 
man -catcher  would  not  have  been  complete  without  the 
monk.  There  was  at  first  some  hesitancy  in  the  priestly 
camp  as  to  the  attitude  to  be  taken  towards  the  son  of 
Isabella.  Don  Carlos  had  to  be  dropped ;  yet  Don  Cailos 


l^pain  contradicted  by  the  special  reports  on  Alfonso’s  tour,  had  made  all  possible  promises  of  strict  obedience  to  Mother 
Ihe  coirespondents’  letters  of  the  Times,  the  Daily  News,  Chui-ch  1  But  what  are  nations  or  even  princes  to  ^e 
®  'delegraph,  and  the  Standard  all  contain  signifi-  Roman  Court  ?  The  only  question  for  the  Papacy  is,  which 
with  regard  to  the  extreme  military  precau-  is  the  most  serviceable  instrument  for  its  aim  of  universal 
ons  that  knfi  to  be  taken  during  his  alleged  triumphal  dominion.  For  several  years  the  Legitimist  Pretender  had 
as  weU  as  Tcmarks  on  the  hollowness  of  the  got-up  carried  on  his  cruel  bandit  warfare,  without  being  able  to 
receptions  m  not  a  few  place..  get  beyond  the  line  of  the  Ebro.  Nevertheless,  the  Papacy 

1  Carlist  raids,  and  doubt  about  Lia  own  so-called  would  still  have  stuck  to  him,  had  a  Republic,  or  even  a 

oy  subjects,  rendered  ample  precautions  necessary.  “  Large  phantom  of  a  Republic,  continued  as  his  opponent.  The 
travelled  in  the  front  and  back  carriages  case,  however,  is  altered  now:  another  pretender  to  the 
^  train  ;  two  oftier  trains,  also  laden  with  troops,  crown  has  started  up,  with  whom  the  larger  battahons  are ; 

preo(^ed  and  followed  us  at  our  van  and  rear  ” — writes  one  and  the  famous  princely  saying,  that  **  G^  is  always  with 
correspondent.  “  A  tremendous  escort  of  troops,”  says  the  larger  battalions,”  is  one  which  the  go^  shepherd  at 
ano  er,  ‘  accompanied  his  Majesty ;  and  a  very  large  force  Rome  cannot  afford  to  overlook  in  this  Spanish  case. 

®  1  ^ti^%  cavalry,  artilleiy,  and  local  militia  were  posted.  So  the  Osservatore  Komano,  Cardinal  Antonelli  a  argan, 
ost  without  a  break,  alcng  the  entire  line.  It  cannot,  has  given  notice  to  the  Voce  della  Verita,  the  Oeserwatore 

ref  ore,  be  said  that  the  Jonarch  of  Spain  did  not  start  for  Cattolioo,  and  other  Ultramontane  ptqrers  which  had  some- 

aragossa  under  due  and  px>per  escort.”  The  very  volun-  what  lost  the  political  scent,  that  they  must  change  their 


,  't  -  •’ 
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lived  ;  a  few  more  months,  and  rectors  must  cut  their  ser¬ 
mons  as  well  as  their  garments  after  the  pattern  of  Ganter- 
buiy.  Who  knows  but  by-and-by  we  may  see  an  archiepis- 
copal  taster  whose  business  it  will  be  to  dip  his  finger  into 
the  clerical  meats  and  pronounce  whether  they  are  well 
})aked  ?  At  present  there  is  in  the  Church  a  good  deal  of 
what  may  Ije  called  the  liberty  of  evasion  ;  but  it  remains 
tnie  tliat  after  having  ceased  to  protect  Anglican  com,  we 
heavily  protect  another  article,  not  always  better,  Anglican 
theology. 

In  Mr.  Bright’s  speech  we  are  somewhat  disappointed, 
because  it  failed  to  set  forth  one  of  the  aspects  of  dis- 
estaVilishment  to  which,  l)etterthan  any  other  li^^ng  states¬ 
man,  he  could  have  done  justice.  The  friends  of  the 
Church  often  accuse  the  members  of  the  Liberation  Society 
-—perhaps,  sometimes  not  without  excuse— of  discussing 
the  matter  on  the  lowest  of  secular  grounds.  “  You  look,” 
they  proudly  say,  to  the  windfall  of  money  which  you 
expect  will  follow  the  success  of  your  efforts.  You  are 
filled  with  uncharitableness  and  envy,  because  your  favourite 
sects  are  not  in  the  puq)le.  Your  fine  talk  does  not  close 
our  eyes  to  the  avarice  and  envy  that  are  in  your  hearts.” 
Such  irritating  language  is  frequently  heard.  It  was  the 
key-note  of  all  that  was  said  at  the  Birmingham  meeting 
of  the  Church  Defence  Association.  Now,  we  should 
have  been  glad  if  ilr.  Bright,  with  all  his  eloquence,  had 
dung  back  this  popular  calumny,  so  tenacious  of  life,  and 
hivd  shown,  a.s  only  ho  could,  how  false  was  the  charge  and 
how  righteously  it  might  bo  used  against  its  authors.  His 
subject  invited  such  a  lino  of  remarks.  They  would  have 
I)een  a  theme  worthier  of  his  talents  than  a  running  com¬ 
mentary  on  Sir  William  Vernon  Ilarcourt’s  speech.  Since 
Mr.  Bright  was  silent  on  this  point,  we  must  trj'  to  put  it 
foiavard  and  to  say,  in  a  word,  that  it  is  extreme  effrontery 
to  claim  for  any  institution  the  honour  of  nourishing  and 
encouraging  the  highest  life  of  a  nation  when  it  keeps  its 
rewards  for  those  whose  convictions  stand  still,  and  has  frowns 
and  rebuffs  for  those  who  press  onwards  into  new  ways  of 
thought.  A  Church  that  should  encourage  all  sorts  of 
searchers  after  truth,  and  should  not  be  afraid  of  the  con¬ 
clusions  to  which  they  come  in  their  pursuit,  might  indeed 
claim  to  be  a  nurse  of  true  spiritual  life;  but  what  shall  we 
Hiiy  of  a  Church  which  distrihutcK  about  five  or  six  millions 
a  year,  on  condition  that  the  recipients  hohl  fast  by  the 
Thirty-nine  Art ich*s  ?  Will  Mr.  Bright,  the  next  time  he 
a<Idres.ses  an  English  audience  on  this  subject,  speak  of  a 
protective  system  as  great  as,  and  more  ancient  than,  that 
which  he  helped  to  destroy — a  system  which  does  not  indeed 
<livert  the  .soil  from  its  ’‘prop(*r  use,  but  which  forces  the 
youth,  the  culture,  the  ambition  of  the  country  into  un¬ 
natural  channels  ? 


LOKD  SALISDUKY  ON  INDLVN  POLICY. 


Manchester  has  always  claimed,  and  justly,  to  have  a 
keen(*r  appreciation  of  the  responsibilities  of  our  vast  Indian 
Empire  than  any  other  community  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
The  commercial  spirit  has  provetl  a  more  effectual  awakeuer 
of  the  imagination  aiul  of  the  conscience  than  the  imperial 
spirit  or  the  spirit  of  religious  propagandism,  or  intellectual 
curiosity,  cr  the  enthu.riasra  of  humanity.  England  has 
left  her  mark  upon  the  history  of  India  for  good  or  evil,  and 
thousands  of  Englishmen  of  the  truest  fibre  have  found  their 
life-work  in  Indian  administration,  and  have  done  that  work 
well.  But  it  is  remarkable  that  England  has  never  been 
rous(‘d  to  any  new  views  of  her  rclations  with  her  immense 
Oriental  dependency  except  by  the  urgency  of  an  eager  and 
aggrcssivo  commerce.  Even  the  English  administrators  of 
India  have  a  tendency  to  stick  in  the  grooves  of  cnistom  when 
they  are  not  incited  to  action  by  the  emulous  enterprise  of 
trade.  It  would  be  too  much  to  say  that  the  activity  of 
Manchester  has  always  imparted  advantage  to  India,  but  the 
good  that  it  has  brought  vastly  overbalances  the  harm. 
Lonl  Salisbury  felt  this  in  his  reply  to  the  address  of  the 
Manchester  Chamb€*r  of  Commerce  last  week,  and  his  speech 
took  a  practical  sweep  which  is  not  usually  to  be  noticed  in 
the  language  of  public  men,  especially  of  official  men,  when 


they  have  to  deal  with  questions  of  Indian  policy.  <  It  jg 
generally  thought  sufficient  to  meet  criticism  by  anticipation 
with  a  few  florid  commonplaces  of  national  self-satisfaction. 
But  this  easy  way  of  proving  that  everything  is  going  right 
with  our  Indian  Empire,  by  the  valorous  assertion  that 
nothing  is  or  can  be  wrong,  is  not  the  sort  of  thing 
that  does  for  Manchester.  Nor,  to  do  Lord  Salisbury 
justice,  is  he  the  man  to  skulk  behind  unmeaning 
verbiage.  He  always  has  the  courage  of  his  opinions,  ■ 
and  upon  Indian  questions  his  opinions  are  very  decided. 
The  address  of  the  Manchester  Chamber  had  drawn  atten¬ 
tion  in  a  pointed  and  vigorous  manner  to  the  importance  of 
the  commercial  side  of  Indian  policy,  and  Lord  Salisbury 
fairly  met  the  issues  that  were  thus  raised.  He  did  not 
fail  to  emphasise  what  he  conceived  to  be  the  triumphs  of 
English  administration  in  India,  but  he  also  frankly 
admitted  its  deficiencies  and  opened  his  mind  to  suggestions 
of  improvement.*  It  is  not  a  little  to  say  that  the  temper 
in  which  Lord  Salisbury  received  the  admonitions  of  the 
Chamber  satisfied  the  Manchester  men.  Mr.  Cheetham 
and  Mr.  Hugh  Mason  joined  in  paying  him  a  compliment 
that  had  no  political  colour,  and,  strong  as  the  tendency  to 
dogmatise  is  among  the  sturdy  Lancashire  manufacturers, 
they  accepted  Lord  Salisbury’s  arguments  as  food  for 
reflection  even  where  his  reasoning  was  adverse  to  their 
own  views.  The  contact  between  a  mind  so  acute  and 
fresh  as  Lord  Salisbuiy^’s  and  the  ideas  of  the  great  com¬ 
mercial  capital  of  the  North  must  have  a  wholesome  effect 
upon  the  policy  which  the  former  has  to  shape. 

We  have  all  the  more  satisfaction  in  approving  Lord 
Salisbury’s  tone  imd  in  expressing  confidence  in  his  policy, 
because  in  English  political  life  he  stands  at  the  opposits 
pole  of  opinion  from  ourselves.  lie  is  a  Tory  of  the  most 
acrid  type,  and  his  is  not  the  nature  that  wUl  mature  into 
more  Liberal  views.  But  Indian  policy  is  happily  discon¬ 
nected  with  all  considerations  of  English  party,  and,  if  there 
be  a  difference  among  official  persons  at  all,  the  Whigs  have 
shown  themselves  much  less  sympathetic,  much  more  hide¬ 
bound  in  tradition  than  the  Tories.  There  is,  indeed,  as 
Lord  Salisbury  said,  no  break  of  gauge  ”  in  our  Indian 
policy,  but  the  same  general  principles  may  be  carried  into 
action  with  some  variance  of  spirit  by  different  sets 
of  men.  There  is  much  more  reason  to  hope  for  a 
candid  recognition  of  the  claims  which  non-official 
thinkers  have  made  on  behalf  of  the  people  of  India 
from  Lord  Salisbury  than  from  the  Duke  of  Argyll. 

It  is  vain  to  hope  that  the  non-official  view  of  Indian  policy 
will  ever  be  taken  up  by  a  statesman  in  office ;  but  Lord 
Salisbury,  while  maintaining  the  official  view,  is  as  likely 
to  keep  his  mind  open  to  impressions  from  the  outside  as 
any  possible  Whig  minister.  At  the  same  time,  we  feel 
that  it  is  necessary  to  force  such  impressions  upon  the 
official  conscience,  and  that  the  ideas  with  which  Lord 
Salisbury  came  into  contact  at  Manchester  are  not  the  only 
ones  that  the  India  Office  needs  to  assimilate.  It  is  well 
that  the  Indian  Secretary  should  take  to  heart  the  lesson 
that  the  development  of  English  commerce  with  India 
means  an  increase  of  happiness  for  the  Indian  population ; 
but  ho  must  not  forget  to  learn  other  things  also,  which, 
perhaps,  are  less  vividly  apprehended  in  the  atmosphere  of 
Manchester.  Man  doth  not  live  by  bread  alone,  and  even 
trade  is  not  everything  to  a  nation.  The  rclative  import¬ 
ance,  as  well  as  the  positive  value  of  everything  with 
which  Government  is  concerned,  ought  to  be  present  to 
mind  of  a  statesman  who  wields  a  responsible  p^Hfer  as 
great  as  Lord  Salisbury’s — for  of  all  the  dflT>g^  of  Lidian 
policy  there  is  none  greater  than  oti"  oiJedness. 

Lord  Salisbury  frp«b'  ••-'^ognised,  as  we  have  saii  the 
of  «»iaiiy  of  the  criticisms  with  which  his  hosts  at 
Manchester  were  familiar.  The  most  practical  concession 
embraced  in  his  argument  w’as  fhe  admission  that  England’s 
free  trade  policy  renders  the  retention  of  the  duties  levied 
upon  the  import  of  manufactured  cottons  into  India  impos¬ 
sible.  It  caimot  stand,  he  affirms,  as  one  of  the  main 
planks  of  Anglo-Indian  finante.  But,  though  he  confessed 
that  the  duty  was  doomed,  he  declined  to  pledge  himself  to 
any  immediate  steps  towards  i:s  repeal.  Though  he  pointed 
out  the  evil  consequences  of  is  maintenance,  he  seemed  to 
plead  for  delay  in  the  necessary  business  of  sweeping  it 
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The  Indian  Government  has,  it  seems,  been  warned 
thTif  the  duty  is  to  be  retained,  it  must  be  merely  upon 
financial  and  not  at  all  on  protective  grounds.  But  the 
dutT  is  there;  and  the  Manchester  men  are  naturally 
Sus  to  know  why,  since  Lord  Salisbury  agrees  with 
he  does  not  get  rid  of  the  obnoxious  impost  at  once 
The  simple  fact,  which  the  Secretary  of  State  applied 
TV  forcibly  that  the  unsettled  condition  of  this  question 
L^ents  the'outflow  of  Enghsh  capital  to  India  and  the 
development  of  manufacturing  industry  on  the  banks  of  the 
Gances  is  a  cogent  reason  for  immediate  action.  In  Lord 
Sdisbury’s  plea  for  delay  we  can  discover  nothing  really 
conclusive.  He  says,  “  We  cannot  export  English  maxims 
of  finance;”  but  this  is  a  begging  of  the  question.  If 
English  maxims  of  finance  are  economically  sound — 
and  we  are  sure  that  the  discouragement  of  protec¬ 
tive  duties  is  above  suspicion — they  are  as  true  for 
India  as  for  England,  and  there  need  be  no  fear  that 
they  will  break  down  in  the  working.  If  they  are 
such  as  are  likely  to  break  down  in  the  working,  they  are 
not  economically  sound,  and  are  not  fit  for  either  country. 
But  what  Lord  Salisbury  really  turns  aside  from  is  the 
unpleasant  necessity  of  providing  new  taxation  in  the 
place  of  the  revenue  produced  by  these  unsound  Customs 
duties.  The  diflSculty  is  one  of  detail,  but  it  is  not  the 
less  formidable.  Still  it  must  be  faced,  and,  since  Lord 
Salisbury  acknowledges  that  the  duties  are  doomed,  the 
sooner  it  is  faced  the  better.  It  will  be  just  as  great,  so 
far  as  we  can  judge,  five  years  or  ten  years  hence  ;  and  in 
the  meantime  the  comitry  is  suffering  from  the  disturbance 
of  trade  and  the  exclusion  of  capital.  In  finance,  unfor¬ 
tunately,  it  cannot  be  said  that  English  administration  in 
India  has  uniformly  attained  beneficial’  results ;  and  Lord 
Salisbury’s  confidence  that  Englishmen  chosen  for  the 
business  of  administration  almost  at  random  ”  always 
proved  adequate  to  any  emergency,  must  be  qualified  in  its 
reference  to  the  revenue  system  of  the  Empire.  It  is  not 
altogether  true  either  with  respect  to  public  works,  in 
which  a  deplorable  failure  has  to  be  confessed,  or  with 
respect  to  the  railways,  where  an  immense  capital  was 
expended  at  a  maximum  of  expense  to  the  paying  com¬ 
munity  and  at  a  minimum  of  advantage  to  the  travelling 
public.  The  condition  of  the  Native  army,  moreover,  has 
recently  attracted  much  criticism,  and,  on  the  whole,  while 
we  admire  the  spirit  in  which  the  Government  of  India  is 
now  conducted,  we  do  not  by  any  means  regard  it  as  so 
impeecable  that  it  can  dispense  with  such  heathy  gusts  of 
external  and  non-oflScial  opinion  as  the  Indian  Secretar}^ 
encountered  at  Manchester. 


teers  who  kept  the  crowd  back  in  one  of  the  towns'are 
described  as  having  received  the  Royal  puppet  with  that 
silence  which  is  a  lesson  to  Kings.  *^One  could  not  help 
admiring,”  the  correspondent  observes,  ‘Hhe  healthy  and 
sturdy  looks,  the  strong  limbs,  and  energetic  forms  of  these 
men,  who  had  taken  up  arms,  not  to  play  at  soldiers,  but 
to  defend  their  towns  or  hamlets  against  roving  partidas 
and  night  attacks.  These  men,  who  are  styled  the  Liberals 
of  Navarre  and  the  Rioja,  presented  arms,  but  never  a  cheer 
did  they  give  tlie  Kiny  as  he  passed  them  in  an  open  car¬ 
riage,  followed  by  all  his  staff  and  that  of  General  Lasema. 
The  Spanish  officers  followed  the  King  with  drawn  swords, 
and  two  squadrons  of  cavalry  also  filed  past.”  Can  it  be 
wondered  at  that  the  unripe  lad,  who  even  now  sees  grave 
perils  ahead,  should  look  pale  and  fagged,  and  that  his  brow 
is  already  overcast  with  a  cloud  of  weariness  and  anxiety  ? 

Wliilst  at  Tudela  there  was  ominous  silence,  even  among 
the  guardians  of  public  peace,  there  was  a  great  deal  of 
‘‘lacquering”  of  loyalty  at  Saragossa — but  nothing  else. 
The  paid  professional  claque  exerted  itself  in  vain  in  the 
Republican  city.  “  Here  and  there  a  group  was  clamorous 
— a  group  flagrantly  composed  of  the  minor  emjyloyes  in 
the  Government  offices,  and  of  the  place-hunters  whom  you 
always  find  loafing  in  the  vicinity  of  those  offices.  Of 
genuine,  spontaneous,  popular  enthusiasm  there  was 
nothing;  and  if  Government  proclamations  informed  me 
of  the  contrary  till  there  was  no  more  printers’  ink  left  in 
Barcelona,  I  should  persist  in  believing  m}’’  own  eyes  and 
ears.”  The  King  himself,  according  to  the  same  writer, 
recognised  the  flatness  and  hollowness  of  the  whole  affair. 
At  a  very  early  stage  of  the  proceedings  an  anxiety  developed 
itself  to  bring  them  to  as  speedy  a  close  as  possible.  At 
Atoeha  a  battalion,  which  had  played  the  Royal  March  on 
the  King’s  arrival,  struck  up,  on  his  departure,  the  famous 
Republican  air,  “The  Hymn  of  Riego.”  We  assume 
Alfonso  will  by  and  by  hear  a  little  more  of  that 
famous  air. 


ALFONSO’S  PROGRESS 

Liberal  and  Constitutional  government  is  rapidly  develop¬ 
ing  under  the  school-boy  monarch.  “  I  am  a  Catholic  King, 
and  shall  undo  the  injustice  perpetrated  against  the  Church.” 
And  again,  “  You  will  enjoy  the  freedom  you  possessed 
under  the  sceptre  of  my  mother  I  ”  These  two  exhilaiating 
promises  in  .tUfonso’s  manifesto,  dated  Peralta,  Jan.  22, 
strike  a  key-note  quite  in  haimony  with  the  forecast  we 
raade  as  to  the  nature  and  aims  of  the  Restoration.  Nor  is 
the  \  iew  we  expressed  about  the  feeling  of  large  masses  in 
l^pain  contradicted  by  the  special  reports  on  Alfonso’s  torn-. 

•  I  he  correspondents’  letters  of  the  Times,  the  Daily  News, 
Q  Daily  Telegraph,  and  the  Standard  all  contain  signifi- 
ean  statements  with  regard  to  the  extreme  military  precau- 
lons  at  knfl  to  be  taken  during  his  alleged  triumphal 
progress,  as  well  as  rpoiarks  on  the  hollowness  of  the  got-up 
receptions  in  not  a  few  places. 

Fear  of  Carlist  raids,  and  doubt  about  L.is  own  so-called 
0}  subjects,  rendered  ample  precautions  necessary.  “  Liarge 
orces  of  infantry  travelled  in  the  front  and  back  carriages 
^  G  Royal  train  ;  two  other  trains,  also  laden  with  troops, 
prece  ed  and  followed  us  as  our  van  and  rear  ” — writes  one 
correspondent.  “  A  tremendous  escort  of  troops,”  says 
iiccompanied  his  Majesty ;  and  a  veiy  large  force 
0  in  antry,  cavalry,  artilleiy,  and  local  militia  were  posted, 
Without  a  break,  alcmg  the  entire  line.  It  cannot, 
ereiore,  be  said  that  the  Monarch  of  Spain  did  not  start  for 
ragossa  under  due  and  pioper  escort.”  The  very  volun- 


According  to  the  habit  of  coup  d'etat  rulers,  Alfonso 
Borbon  has  lost  no  time  in  granting  to  himself  a  civil  list 
I  of  28,000,000  reales,  payable  by  the  victims  of  the  State- 
stroke.  This  is  a  substimtial  boon  to  the  exalted  signer  of 
the  decree.  He  therefore  hastens  to  cement  the  friendship 
with  those  who  have  helped  liim  to  set  up,  or  can  still  help 
him  to  maintain  for  awhile,  so  lucrative  a  business  as  Royalty 
is.  Three  chief  agencies  of  the  reaction  must  here  be 
noted  :  the  swashbuckler’s  sword ;  the  slaveholder’s  whip  ; 
and  the  priestly  cowl.  From  a  renwkable  Madrid  letter 
in  the  Eclto,  it  appears  now  that  the  military  pljt  of 
December  oO  was  hastened  on  by  a  certain  Don  Manuel 
Calvo,  a  Cuban  slaveholder,  who,  with  ample  funds  placed 
at  his  disposal,  has  l)een  for  a  long  time  past  the  aek  low- 
ledged  envoy  from  the  Cuban  pro-slavists.  By  the  1  ivish 
use  of  money  among  a  number  of  militaiy  adventurers  he 
succeeded  in  dealing  a  blow  to  that  Republicanism  which 
had  effected  the  abolition  of  slaver}’^  in  Porto  Rico,  and 
which  aimed  at  uprooting  it  also  in  the  Ilavanna. 

The  unholy  alliance  between  militarj"  adventurer  and 
man -catcher  would  not  have  been  complete  without  the 
monk.  There  was  at  first  some  hesitancy  in  the  priestly 
camp  as  to  the  attitude  to  be  taken  towards  the  son  of 
Isabella.  Don  Carlos  had  to  be  dropped ;  yet  Don  Cailos 
had  made  all  possible  promises  of  strict  obedience  to  Mother 
Church !  But  what  are  nations  or  even  princes  to  the 
Roman  Court  ?  The  only  question  for  the  Papacy  is,  which 
is  the  most  serviceable  instrument  for  its  aim  of  universal 
dominion.  For  several  years  the  Legitimist  Pretender  had 
carried  on  his  cruel  bandit  warfare,  without  being  able  to 
get  beyond  the  line  of  the  Ebro.  Nevertheless,  the  Papacy 
would  still  have  stuck  to  him,  had  a  Republic,  or  even  a 
phantom  of  a  Republic,  continued  as  his  opponent.  The 
case,  however,  is  altered  now :  another  pretender  to  the 
crown  has  started  up,  with  whom  the  larger  battalions  are ; 
and  the  famous  princely  saying,  that  “  G<^  is  always  with 
the  larger  battalions,”  is  one  which  the  good  shepherd  at 
Rome  cannot  afford  to  overlook  in  this  Spanish  case. 

So  the  Osservaiore  Romano,  Cardinal  alntonelli  s  organ, 
has  given  notice  to  the  Voce  della  Veriia,  the  Osservaiore 
Cattolico,  and  other  Ultramontane  papers  which  had  some¬ 
what  lost  the  political  scent,  that  they  must  change  their 
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fraiT,  and  henceforth  follow  the  Alfonsist  chase.  “We  an 
bailed  with  joy” — the  mouthpiece  of  the  Vatican  says  with 
worldly  nonchalance — “  the  entiy  of  Carlos  VII.  into  Spain  ^ 
■nder  the  banner  of  the  Catholic  faith,  and  with  the  rights  ' 
attaching  to  his  Royal  origin.  But  we  never  did  under¬ 
rate  the  difficulties  he  had  before  him.  It  is  not  our 
object  to  repudiate  a  single  word  of  what  w'e  wrote  in 
his  favour.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  now  before  us 
tlie  son  of  a  Queen  who  has  always  been  deeply  attached 
to  the  Vicar  of  Christ ;  and  that  Prince  assures  us 
from  the  steps  of  his  throne  that  he  will  always  maintain 
the  rights  of  the  Church  and  of  her  ministers.”  Under 
these  circumstances  the  infallible  Dalai  Lama  salutes  the 
accession  of  Alfonso— “  provided  he  holds  on  high  the 
banner  of  religion.”  Thus,  the  Osffcrvatore  Uomano  slyly 
declares.  Mother  Church  will  be  neither  untrue  to  herself, 
nor  unfair  towards  Carlos  VII.  In  other  w’ords,  the  Pre- 
tander  in  the  Basque  Mountains  is  only  used  still  as  a  rod 
wherewith  to  quicken  the  Romanist  zeal  of  Alfonso,  who 
seems  destined  to  fulfil  a  Biblical  saying  about  the  woes 
brought  upon  a  land  whose  prince  is  a  child. 

Very  truly  the  Times  remarks  that,  in  his  contest  with 
Carlism,  the  new'  monarch  will  1)0  “  forced  to  invoke  at 
once  the  aid  of  the  Clergy  by  promises  which  he  will  not 
bo  allowed  to  forget ;”  for,  “  an  alliance  concluded  with 
)nicli  powers  as  these  may  not  be  easily  abandoned.” 
l*oiuting  to  the  vehemence  with  which  the  Archbishop  of 
Val  encia  and  Manshal  Cheste  have  urged  ujx)n  Alfonso  the 
expediency  of  proclaiming  himself  a  Roman  Catholic  and 
Apostolic  monarch,  bound  to  establish  the  unity  of  the 
Church  on  the  terms  of  the  Concordat  signed  by  Queen 
Isabella,  and  on  the  principles  maintained  by  the  Pope  in 
his  Encyclical  and  Syllabus,  the  Times  foresees  great 
danger  to  religious  liberty.  It  exjx'cts  a  crusade  of  the 
clergy  against  free  worship  and  the  free  publication  of 
rnligious  books.  “  Knowing,”  the  Times  adds,  “  the  skill, 
the  patience,  the  persistency,  and  the  endless  opportunities 
•f  IIh>  Clerical  party,  we  cannot  but  fear  that  attempts  will 
lie  made  with  success  to  abridge  the  religious  liberties  of 
Bpnin.”  And  its  ^ladrid  correspondent,  referring  to  the 
violent  attempts  the  theocratic  element  had  made  in  the 
bttcr  years  of  Isabella’s  reign  to  re-establish  an  almost 
absolute  sway  of  the  Church,  expresses  it  as  his  conviction 
that  the  object  of  the  Spanish  Clericalists  is,  to  “  proscribe 
diHBontient  communities,  forbid  evangelical  creed  and  wor¬ 
ship,  control  opinion,  fetter  the  Press,  and  monopolise 
education.”  This  is  a  pretty  look-out  for  the  cause  of 
progress.  To  cap  the  situation,  nothing  else  is  required 
bat  the  return  of  Isabella ;  and  tliis  also  is  already  openly 


guests  at  Eversley,  that  happy  home  can  never  be  forgotten. 
Kingsley  was  in  the  vigour  of  his  manhood  and  of  his  intel« 
lectual  powers,  was  administering  his  parish  with  enthusiasm, 
was  w'riting,  reading,  fishing,  walking,  preaching,  talking,  with 
a  twenty-parson  power,  but  was  at  the  same  time  wholly  unlike 
the  ordinary  and  conventional  pai’son. 

Tlie  picturesque  bow-windowed  i-ectory  rises  to  memory  as 
it  stood  with  all  its  doors  and  windows  open  ‘on  certain  hot 
summer  days,  the  sloping  bank  with  its  great  fir-tree,  the 
garden — a  gravel  sw^ep  before  the  drawing-room  and  dining¬ 
rooms,  a  grass-plat  before  the  study,' hedged  off  from  the 
walk— and  the  tall  active  figure  of  the  Rector  tramping  up 
and  down  oiie  or  the  other.  His  energy  made  him  seem  every- 
where,  and  to  pervade  every  part  of  house  and  garden.  The 
MS.  of  the  book  he  was  writing  lay  open  on  a  rough  standing 
desk,  which  was  merely  a  shelf  projecting  from  the  wall';  his 
pupils — two  in  number,  and  treated  like  his  own  sons — were 
w'orking  in  the  dining-room,  his  guests  perhaps  lounging  on  the 
lawn,  or  reading  in  the  study.  And  he  had  time  for  all,  going 
from  writing  to  lecturing  on  optics,  or  to  a  passage  in  Virgil, 
from  this  to  a  vehement  conversation  with  a  guest,  or  tender 
care  for  his  wife — who  was  far  from  strong — or  a  romp  with 
his  children.  He  would  work  himself  into  a  sort  of  white  heat 
over  his  book,  till,  too  excited  to  write  more,  he  would  calm 
himself  down  by  a  j)ipe,  pacing  his  grass-plat  in  thought 
and  w’ith  long  stiides.  He  w^as  a  great  smoker,  and 
tobacco  was  to  him  a  needful  sedative.  He  always  used  a 
long  and  clean  churchwardmt  and  these  |>ipe8  used  to  be 
bought  a  ban*el  full  at  a  time.  They  lurked  in  all  sorts  of 
unexpected  places.  A  pipe  would  suddenly  be  extracted 
from  a  bush  in  the  garden,  filled  and  lighted  as  if  by<  magic  ; 
or  one  has  even  been  diawn  suddenly  from  a  whin  bush  on 
the  heath,  some  half-mile  from  ,  the  house.  But  none  was 
ever  smoked  which  was  in  any  degree  foul,  and  when  there 
was  a  vast  accumulation  of  old  pipes— enough  to  fill  the 
biirrel — they  were  sent  back  again  to  the  kiln  to  be  rebaked, 
and  return^  fresh  and  new.  This  gave  him  a  striking  simile, 
which,  in  ‘  Alton  Locke,’  he  puts  into  the  mouth  of  James' 
Crossthwaite.  “Katie  here  believes  in  Purgatory,  where 
souls  are  burnt  clean  again,  like  ’bacca  pipes.” 

In  the  afternoons  he  would  visit  one  or  another  of  his  very 
scattered  hamlets  or  single  cottages  on  the  heaths.  Those 
who  have  read  “My  Winter  Garden,”  in  the  ^Miscellanies,’ 
know  how  he  loved  the  moor  under  all  its  aspects,  and 
the  great  groves  of  firs.  Kothing  was  ever  more  real  than 
Kingsley’s  i^arish  visiting.  He  believed  absolutely  in  the* 
message  he  bore  to  the  poor,  and  the  health  his  ministrations 
conveyed  to  their  souls,  but  he  w’as  at  the  same  time  a  zealous 
sanitary  reformer,  and  cared  for  theii*  bodies  also.  The  writer 
was  with  him  once  when  he  visited  a  sick  man  suffering  from 
fever.  The  atmosphere  of  the  little  ground-floor  bed-room 
was  horrible,  but  before  the  Rector  said  a  word  he  ran  up¬ 
stairs,  and,  to  the  great  astonishment  of  the  inhabitants 
the  cottage,  bored,  with  a  large  auger  he  had  brought  iwi^ 
him,  several  holes  above  the  bed’s  head  for  ventilation.  >1  His • 
reading  in  the  sick  room  and  his  w’ords  were  wholly. free, 
from  cant.  The  Psalms  and  the  Prophets,  with  judicious 
omissions,  seemed  to  gain  new  meaning  as  he  read  them,  and 
his  after-words  were  always  cheerful  and  hopeful.  Sickness, 
in  his  eyes,  seemed  always  to  sanctify  and  purify. 

On  the  week-day  evenings  he  frequently  held  a  “  cottage 
lecture”  or  short  service  in  a  cottage,  for  the  old  and  feeble' 
who  lived  at  a  distance  from  church.  To  this  he  would  sally 
forth  in  a  fisherman’s  knitted  blouse  if  the  night  were  wet  or 
cold  ;  then  and  always  his  costume  was  studiously  non¬ 
clerical.  He  w'ould  see  the  humorous  side  of  such  a  gather¬ 
ing,  especially  when^  as  sometimes  happened,  it  was  in  a  loft, 
addressing  his  excellent  Cui*ate  as  “Brother  Tadger,”  with  a 
reminiscence  of  Dickens’s  Brick  Lane  Branch  .Temperance 
Meeting. 

Old  and  new  friends  came  and  went  as  he  grew  famous — 
not  too  strong  a  word  for  the  teeling  of  those  days — and  the 
dmwing  room  evening  conversation*  and  readings,  the  tobacco 
parliaments  later  into  the  night,  included  many  of  the  moat 
remarkable  persons  of  the  day.  Those  were,  perhaps,  the 
happiest  days  of  Kingsley’s  life  ;  they  are  those  in  which  some 
of  us  like  best  to  think  of  him. 

His  appointment  to  the  Professorship  of  Modern  History 
at  Cambridge  was  cause  at  once  for  satisfaction  and  regret-- 
regret,  siuce  it  was  a  post  for  winch  he  certainly  had  no  special 
qualifications ;  satisfaction,  becajse  the  influence  he  exerted  at 
Cambridge  over  many  young  men  was  largely  beneficial.  Due, 
no  doubt,  to  the  personal  weight  of  the  Prince  Consort,  and  to 
his  desire  that  Kingsley  should  u  a  non-official  way  be  dir^ly 
attached  to  the  Prince  of  Wales  turing  his  stay  at  Cambridge, 


CmVRLES  KINGSLEY. 

Uiarles  Kingsley’s  life  was  not  eventful,  the  facts  in  it 
»re^  known  to  all,  or  may  be  read  in  the  various  obituary 
notices  of  him  which  have  appeared  during  the  past  week. 
But  he  has  been  so  nromiueut  a  figure  in  Euglisli  society 
for  many  ycai's ;  he  flung  himself  so  vehemently,  so  chival- 
nHitdy,  and  sometimes  so  recklessly  into  action  or  controversy 
which  interested  him  ;  he  was  so  many  sided,  thereby  attract- 
uig  the  sympathy,  afTectiou,  or  hostility  of  such  various 
classes  of  peojtle ;  he  has  been  the  subject  alike  of  so  extra¬ 
vagant  praise  and  exaggerated  blame,  that  an  attempt  to 
sketch  the  man,  as  he  looked  to  one  at  least  among  those 
who  knew  him  l>est,  may  be  interesting  to  our  readers. 

Some  seyeu-aiid-twenty  years  ago  Charles  Kingsley’s  name 
was  first  rising  into  notice  as  that  of  an  author  of  originality, 

‘The  Saint’s  Tragedy,’  ‘Yeast,’ and 
‘  Iweuty-five  Village  Sermons,’  in  whatever  order  published, 
were  all  before  the  public  at  much  the  same  time,  and  either 
book  w^iild  have  been  enough  to  mark  the  writer  as  no  common 
Taken  collectively,  they  were  the  notes  of  a  chord  which 
was  echoed  back  from  the  hearts  of  many  young  men  who 
wanted,  and  thought  they  had  found  a  leader.  The  time  was 
oot  over  in  which  they  looked  for  a  leader  in  a  clergyman  ; 
those  who  turned  from  the  Tractariau  teachers,  and  who  were 
filled  with  the  dawning  Liberalism  of  the  day,  were  glad  to 
aiihere  for  a  time  to  one  who  was  the  typical  Broad  Church- 
oum,  as  then  the  term  was  understood.  Kingsley  was  a  pupil 
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t  i,f  flip  Professor  into  contact  with  those  whom 
this  post  Jia  have  affected,  and  made  him  a  real 

in  no  jjj^ridge.  One  who  was  staying  at  Cambndp 

power  at  Consort’s  death  remembers  how  he 

^ i  me  of  the  1  rince  _  frlpnH  TTa 


1  +n  htiar  Windsor  news  from  some  ot  the  suite,  ana  met, 
"■'It  ww  more  than  one  ot  the  specially  chosen  young  asso- 
on  the  °  p  of  Wales.  The  companion  can  never 

nor  probably  will  those  who  were  addressed  forget,  the 
forget,  nor  p  a^jifausl  tones  in  which  he  spoke  of  the 

earnest,  solcn  ,  a  i,^y 

Prince  of  Wales’s  young  friends,  to  see  that  they 

?ril  n  their  power  to  enforce  the  wise  counsel  of  him  who 


We  ntd  not  follow  Kingsley  to  his  Canonries,  first  of 
fhlto  then  of  Westminster,  or  inquire  too  closely  whether 
1  raV  ladder  of  place  had  once  been  reacherl,  there  did 

''nt  ™me  a  tinre  of  ambition  and  a  desire  of  further  recogni- 
Son  Xe>>  ‘tese  who  loved  him  best  would  fain  have  seen 
r  Through  it  all,  however,  there  was  a  touching  love  of 
tSersIev  his  earliest  preferment,  the  home  of  his  marriage, 
.„a  the  birthplace  of  his  children  ;  he  always  said  that  he 
laid  accept  nothing  which  severed  his  connection  with 
iVand  there,  when  his  health  beciime  worse,  he  returned 

to  (lie. 

But  a  word  is  due  on  some  points,  not  to  be  passed  over, 
on  which  Kingsley’s  conduct  has  been  severely  handled.'  It 
has  been  said  that  he  drew  aside  from  his  Liberal  friends  and 
from  Air  Maurice,  that  he  relapsed  into  a  certain  Conser¬ 
vatism  from  having  been  a  Liberal  of  the  Liberals,  a 
“Christian  Socialist.”  The  Southampton  speech  in  favour  of 
Eyre  has  not  been  forgotten  or  forgiven,  nor  that  he  rewrote 
the  Cambridge  part  of  ^  Alton  Locke’  and  took  out  the  evil 
fast  set  to  draw  a  far  more  flattering  picture  of  undergraduate 


travelled  from  Reading  to  London  with  Miss  Mitford, 
who  did  not  then  know  Kingsley,  though  afterwards  they 
became  very  good  friends.  She  said  she  had  driven  by 
Eversley  churchyard  a  few  days  before,  and  had  seen 
Kingsley  reading  the  funeral  service:  that  he  looked 
quite  what  she  should  have  expected,  “a  pale  student.* 
\Ve  need  hardly  say  she  had  seen  his  curate,  and  that 
Kingsley  was  as  unlike  a  pale  student  as  any  man  who  ever 
lived.  He  could  be  a  student ;  and  when,  for  example,  he 
wrote  *  Hypatia,’  his  study  was  close,  minute,  and  incessant ; 
he  has  been  known  to  turn  over  a  whole  folio  of  ‘  Synesius ' 
to  search  for  a  single  detail.  But  his  temperament  was 
artisti(3  and  impulsive.  He  delighted  in  out-door  life,  in 
sport,  in  nature  in  all  her  moods  and  phases.  His  physical 
frame  was  powerful  and  wiry,  his  complexion  dark,  his  eye 
bright  and  piercing.  Yet  he  often  said  he  did  not  think  that 
his  would  be  a  long  life,  and  the  event  has  sadly  confirmed 
his  anticipations. 

They  lay  him  to  rest  now,  even  at  the  time  when  these 
lines  are  in  writing,  in  Eversley  ChurchjMrd,  probably  near 
the  graves  where  some  whom  he  loved  repose,  and  where 
the  shadow  of  the  great  Scotch  fir  will  lie  each  summer  after¬ 
noon.  We  can  stand  by  his  grave  only  in  thought.  But  it 
will  ever  have  associations  of  the  most  solemn  kin<i.  There 
are  those  who  can  never  forget  that,  widely  as  they  have  dif¬ 
fered  with  Charles  Kingsley,  they  have  only  gone  forward 
on  the  path  he  once  showed  them  ;  and  that,  whatever  were 
his  failings  and  incompletenesses,  his  was  just  that  one 
influence  which,  at  a  time  they  needed  a  guide,  stirred  them 
up  to  live  manly  lives,  and  play  their  parts  in  the  stir  of  tte 
world. 


THE  CENTENARY  OF  LANDOR’S  BIRTH. 


That  KiTi«^ley  loved  his  old  friends  less  is,  we  think,  a 
complete  miwonception.  His  patlis  lay  in  different  directions 
from  theirs,  but  after  all  how  few  in  these  da3’s  have  not  to 
lament  estrangement  of  place  rather  than  of  heart  from  old 
friends!  Some  of  Kingsley’s  old  friends,  who  differ  from 
him  absolutely  on  many  most  vital  points,  whom  accidents  of 
place  have  almost  wholly  separated  from  him,  have  yet  never 
had  cause  to  believe  for  a  moment  that  the  old  afl'ection  was 
less,  or  that  he  had  ceased  to  think  that  he  was  still  one  in 
heart  with  those  with  whom  lie  had  acted  in  past  days. 

For  in  those  old  days  when  he  w’as  most  a  Liberal  and  almost 
a  Chartist,  there  was  running  under  it  all  the  strongest  faith 
in  birth  and  race,  the  feeling  that  he  was  condescending  even 
when  most  genial,  there  was  a  high  cavalier  sentiment  which 
at  times  overpowered  his  logic.  And  in  the  miserable  Eyre 
business— his  part  in  which  cannot  be  excused,  however  it 
may  be  explained — it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  he  came  on 
one  side  of  ancestors  who  had  owned  projrerty  in  that  very 
Jamaica  which  E>Te  mocked  w’ith  a  pretence  of  government, 
and  that  be  could  not  put  aside — few  West  Indians  could — 
hereditary  and  evil  prejudice.  At  Cambridge,  lie  wrote  on 
each  occiision  what  he  saw ;  he  seldom  looked  lieyond  the 
moment  or  saw  more  than  one  side  ;  he  supposed  that  the 
fast  undergraduate  would  exhibit  himself  as  fully  to  the 
middle-aged  professor  as  he  had  done  to  the  man  of  his  own 
age,  and  partly  of  his  own  set,  and,  therefore,  he  made  what 
he  believed  to  be  due  amends,  without  seeing  the  taunt  to 
which  he  laid  himself  open. 

He  was  no  theologian,  and  he  was  rash.  Therefore,  when 
he  entered  the  lists  with  Dr.  New’uian,  what  wonder  that  he 
^  utterly  vanquished  and  routed  i  His  error  lay  in  using 
Newman’s  name  as  a  typical  one  for  the  Roman  clergy, 
whereas  Dr.  Newman  is,  as  we  now  consider,  rather  an  excep¬ 
tion  than  a  type.  Kingsley’s  Protestantism  w'as  alwa^’s  vehe¬ 
ment  and  always  consistent.  ‘  The  Saint’s  Tragedy  ’  is  a  very 
noble  protest  against  asceticism,  and  Conrad  a  clever  picture  of 
the  priestly  bully  in  the  middle  ages.  The  priest  he  intro- 
(ucea  into  ‘  Yeast’  has  the  name  of  Padre  Bugiardo;  and 
ingsiey  found  it  diflicult  to  imagine  that  a  Roman  priest 
WM  not  at  once  knave,  liar,  and  fool.  There  are  some  who 
think  such  a  character  attaches  to  the  priests  of  all  religions, 
knew  Charle*  Kingsley  knew  how  far  other  was 
e  ruth ;  so,  had  he  himself  been  an  Oxford  man,  he  would 
ave  understood  better  the  grand  ol(i  man,  whom  all  of 
lord,  Protestants  or  Positivists  or  Freethinkers,  consider 
their  ornament  and  their  pride. 

^  space  in  which  to  speak  of  Kingsley’s  works, 

before  the  public,  aad  will  live  or  die  by  a  natural 
aw,  according  as  they  are  worthy  to  live  or  die.  But  if  there 
U  f  lighter  pieces,  we  trust  those  will  not 

iaCnr,  w  ^  the  ‘  Christian  Social- 

‘Biblft  P  People.’  One  series  of  papers,  called 

e  Politics,  IS  among  the  best  of  his  writings. 

^any  years  ago,  a  friend,  on  his  way  from  Eversley, 


This  excellent  generation  of  ours,  in  dwelling  upon  its  ow* 
many  virtues,  is  apt  to  estimate^  over-duly  its  sense  of  the 
value  of  moderation.  A  good  judgment  has  become  equiva¬ 
lent  to  a  lukewarm  one,  and,  if  we  pride  ourselves  on  any 
point  in  our  culture  more  than  another,  it  is  on  the  facility 
with  which  we  perceive  blemishes  in  the  persons  and  objects 
for  which  we  profess  the  highest  admiration.  Doubtless  it  is 
fitting  that  in  a  time  of  enormous  and  often  crude  production, 
we  should  possess  the  counterbalancing  quality  of  coolness 
and  discrimination,  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  certain  that 
the  spirit  of  criticism  may  easily  be  pushed  so  far  as  to  intei^ 
fere  with  our  enjoyment  of  art,  and  at  last  to  destroy  that 
very  culture  that  the  present  decade  bows  to  as  to  the  highest 
good.  Aluch  harm  has  been  done  to  the  reputation  of  the 
more  esoteric  of  our  classical  writers  by  the  chilliness  of  some 
unsj'rapathetic  people,  who,  by  means  of  unintentional  mis¬ 
representation  and  b}'  actuM  inability  to  perceive  the  noblest 
gius  of  mind,  have  prejudiced  the  popular  ear.  Some  critics, 
as  the  subject  of  this  paper  has  said,  are  onion-eaters  by  the 
Pj’raniids  of  Poetry,  and  stretch  themselves  in  the  very 
shadow  of  masterpieces  of  the  imagination  without  realising 
in  the  least  the  size  or  character  of  the  structures.  Walter 
Savage  Landor  is,  perhaps,  the  most  extraordinary  instance 
in  the  history  of  literature,  of  a  writer  of  the  first  class  whose 
works  have  never  succeeded  in  making  themselves  thoroughly 
popular  among  his  countrymen.  It  is  laxly  said,  by  those 
who  think  to  classify  human  nature  in  neat  enclosures  and 
to  settle  the  perversities  of  fate  by  an  aphorism,  that  a  good 
book  is  sure  of  finding  its  proper  level  at  last.  “  At  last  ”  is 
sadly  vague  ;  perchance  “at  last”  it  will  be  recognised  that 
‘  Pericles  aii(i  Aspasia  ’  was  the  best- written  English  book  of 
its  age.  At  present,  however,  the  fact  is  by  no  means  of  the 
class  stored  up  in  the  memory  of  the  Alacaulay  school-boy. 
Little  by  little,  Air.  Landor  is  taking  his  true  place  among 
our  classics  ;  but  the  progress  is  slow,  and  those  who  revere' 
his  memory  would  willingly  see  more  laurel  mingled  with  the 
violets  and  ivy  round  his  temples. 

A  century  ago  to-day,  Walter  Savage  Landor  was  bom  at 
Warwick.  It  is  diflicult  to  realise  that  a  poet  so  excessively 
modern,  and  whose  books  continued  to  appear  till  less  than 
twenty  years  ago,  was  born  a  few  months  after  Southey,  a 
few  days  before  Charles  Lamb.  But  he  had  little  really 
in  common  with  these  contemporaries.  His  aims  and  hia 
admirations  were  apart  from  theirs.  His  extreme  and  gene¬ 
rous  friendship  for  Southey  never  led  him  to  attempt  the 
epic-romance  —  a  form  of  verse  so  peculiar  to  the  poetic 
revival  of  that  period.  For  the  Elizabethan  dramatists, 
re-introduced  among  us  by  the  so-called  Cockney  school,  and 
equally  tvpical  of  that  generation,  Landor  felt  no  sympathy. 

“  I  do  not  feel  much  attraction,”  he  said,  “  to  the  study  of  those 
mushrooms  which  sprang  up  around  the  oak  of  Arden.’’  It 
was  characteristic  of  his  nature  to  be  impatient  of  all  object* 
save  the  most  sublime.  The  masterpieces  of  the  Greek  poets, 
the  best  work  of  Catullus  and  Lucretius,  the  poems  of  Miltoa 
and  Dante,  the  lofty  summits  of  poetic  utterance — these 
fascinated  him  into  adoration,  to  these  he  perpetually 
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rtturned.  Nothing  mean  or  lowly,  nothing  mortal  even,  did 
ihia  man  utter,  to  whom  to  follow  the  vine-crowned  Leuteua 
was  a  perilous  delight,  to  W'hom  nothing  seemed  so  worthy  of 
thought  as  the  highest  places  of  the  human  soul.  Possibly 
this  extraordinary  elevation  of  sentiment  may  account  for 
that  hardness,  sti^ness,  coldness,  that  some  people  complain 
of,  particularly  in  tlie  verses  of  Landor.  There  are  some  to 
whom  any  sublimity  that  is  not  florid  af)pear8  hard,  who  can¬ 
not  conceive  of  siillatus  without  enthusiasm,  of  light  w'ithout 
flame.  For  these,  indeed,  Landor  must  speak  in  an  almost 
unknown  tongue ;  and  w'e  may  admit,  without  reserve,  that 
there  are  not  many  who  can  endure,  much  less  enjoy,  the 
,  music  of  the  C’orybantes  in  the  Tein[)le  of  Cybele.  Those 
whose  ears  are  attuned  to  such  harmonies  will  not,  however, 
cease  to  the  eml  of  time  to  proclaim  them,  and  Landor  is  one 
of  those  few  moilein  poets  whom  it  is  an  unqualified  delight 
to  honour. 

In  life,  in  character,  in  poetry,  in  all  but  the  early  death 
of  the  Veronese,  Mr.  J.<aiKior  found  a  curiously  close  proto¬ 
type  in  Catullus.  With  all  his  adoration  for  Greek  thought, 
with  all  his  learning,  all  his  sym|)Hthy,  all  his  imagination, 
he  never  succeeded  in  becoming  tliomughly  Grecian.  He 
was  not  a  born  Hellene  like  Shelley.  But  the  English  fibre 
of  his  bntin  was  shot  through  and  through  with  reflected 
light  from  Greece,  as  (^atullus’  was  ;  nor  does  the  Italian 
reappear  more  constantly  in  the  one,  than  the  Englishman  in 
the  other.  At  Bath,  as  at  Tivoli  or  Sirmio,  the  airogant  and 
impetuous  poet  shared  his  learned  retirement  with  the  Clodia 
or  Lesbia,  lone  or  lanthe  that  ruled  the  passing  hour.  Like 
the  poet  of  Verona,  his  friendships  were  warm  and  lasting, 
his  hatreds  bitter  and  evanescent,  his  rei)ublican  fortitude 
unshaken  and  independent.  Nor  is  a  parallel  to  be  drawn 
more  •close  between  the  poetry  of  any  ancient  or  modern 
writer  and  that  of  Landor,  than  l>etween  Catullus’s  and  his. 
There  is  the  same  solemn  elevation,  the  Stume  daring 
impetuosity  of  thought,  the  same  somewhat  laborious  versifi¬ 
cation,  never  halting,  indeed,  and  never  weak,  but  burdened 
sometimes,  and  bursting  into  ehapient  melody  only  at 
intervals.  At  the  F;une  time  he  must  la?  confessed  inferior  to 
Catullus  in  fire  and  speed,  .althougli  sujjerior,  perhaps,  in 
exquisite  delicacy.  In  his  epigrams,  he  rivals  Martial  at  his 
best ;  indee<l  in  the  most  precious  of  them  all  he  surpasses 
all  the  Homans,  and  treads  hard  upon  the  daintiest  of  the 
later  Greeks  in  his  absolute  and  g«u-like  precisiou.  In  such 
a  quatmin  as  this — 

Stand  clo^o  around,  ye  Stygian  set, 

With  Dirco  in  one  boat  conveyed, 

Or  Ckdrou,  seeinff,  nmy  Joryet 
That  he  is  old  and  site  a  skadt  , 


From  unrinsed  barrel  the  diluted  wine 
Of  a  low  vineyard  or  a  plant  ill-pruned, 

But  such  as  anciently  the  JEgean  isles 
Pour’d  in  libation  at  their  solemn  feasts  : 

And  the  same  goblets  shall  ye  grasp,  embost 
With  no  vile  figures  of  loose,  languid  boors. 
But  such,  as  gods  have  lived  with  and  have  led. 


one  feels  that  the  poet  has  reached  the  limit  of  what  is 
possible  to  language  in  that  direction.  ‘VVliat  pathos,  what 
dignity,  what  e.xquisite  tenderness  are  not  enshrined  in  the  Last 
two  lines!  Caliinmchus  is  cold  by  the  side  of  it;  the* 
unrivalled  elegist,  Antipiitcr  himself,  ha.s  left  nothing  more 
perfect.  The  whole  ’Ewtrup/Sta  of  an  anthology  is  comprised 
in  it. 

When  he  was  nearly  at  the  end  of  his  career,  he  inscribed 
one  of  his  lust  books  with  four  Hues,  which  are  the  best 
possible  comnieutary  on  his  work,  his  character,  and  his 
aims ; — 


I  strove  with  none,  for  none  was  worth  my  strife; 

Nature  I  loved,  and  after  Nature,  Art ; 

I  warmed  both  hands  before  the  fire  of  life; 

It  sinks,  and  I  am  rtiuly  to  depart. 

The  first  line  coniains  at  uiice  the  [confession  and  the 
justification  of  that  outward  lurogance  which  little  souls 
found  it  m)  haitl  to  bear  with  or  to  love.  The  second  line 
declares  the  first  object  of  his  deep  study,  and  the  second 
object  that  ftiltilled  the  first.  The  thiixl  line  expresses  the 
generous  philosophy  that  sustained  and  nurtured  his  spirit 
through  so  much  adversity  and  misconception  ;  and  the  last, 
with  ail  adorable  dignity  worthy  of  the  man,  shows  him 
ready  when  the  Imur  h.'is  come  to  gather  his  rubes  about  him 
and  depart.  Always  us  serene,  he  was  not  always  so  serious 
as  this.  Most  of  all  he  loves  to  take  us  away  to  those 
glades  y  here  the  beds  ?*f  ser|>olet  decoy  the  traveller  into 
r«^,  and  whei'e  the  strawberry-leiives,  turning  red  as  they 
die,  breathe  out  a  refi’esliiiig  smell  ;  where  Ares  may  have 
stretched  himself,  and  shouted,  or  wliere  Dionusos  may  have 
tom  douru  an  ivy -spray  to  wind  round  his  hair.  Here  Landor 
introiluees  us  to  Epicurus  and  Teriiissa,  to  Aspasia  and 
Perioles,  whoctmvorse  in  measured  and  melodious  prose,  or 
else  he  himself  is  the  s).>eukei*,  and  in  the  fine  accents  of  his 
severe  and  stately  veiTsc  he  telLs  us  the  stories  of  Diyoiie  or 
Calliihoti * 

Who  will  away  to  Athens  with  me  ?  who 

Loves  choral  aougs  and  maidens  crown'd  with  flowers, 

Unenvious  ?  mount  the  pinnace  ;  hoist  the  sail. 

I  promise  ye,  as  muiiy  as  oro  here, 

Yo  shall  not,  while  ye  tarry  with  mo,  tasto 


The  verse  of  Landor,  liketlie  flavour  of  olives,  is  sufliciently 
uncommon  for  it  to  be  no  sign  of  afiectation  in  an  honest 
reader  to  dislike  it.  Its  beauties,  extraordinary  as  they  are, 
iiave  an  element  of  strangeness  that  does  not  attract  all  ears! 
Of  a  very  difierent  calibre,  however,  are  the  qualities  of  his 
prose  style.  Not  to  admire  this  is  unpardonable.  Its  merits 
are  of  that  patent  kind  that  to  ignore  is  wilfully  to  misjudge. 
It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  [.aiidor’s  prose  is  unequalled 
and  certiiinly  unsuipassed  in  modern  literature  for  purity* 
severity,  and  strength.  Its  fulness  of  volume  is  uninjured  by 
the  faults  of  a  too  voluble  thinker ;  it  is  never  inflated, 
never  over-adorned  w  ith  imagery,  rarely  tame,  and  still  more 
rarely  rhetorical.  The  “  Imaginary  Coiiversiitions,”  brillmut 
and  charming  as  they  are,  fail  to  8Uf)ply  the  reader  w  ith  a 
just  idea  of  the  author  s  perfection  of  style.  The  necessity  of 
dramatic  propriety  appears  in  many  cases  to  have  trammelled 
him,  and,  when  he  forgets  it  most,  his  w'riting  is  most  fault- 
less.  His  political  pamphlets  cannot  be  comj)ared,  for ‘man¬ 
ner,  with  any  modern  author’s  save  Father  Newman’s  ;  the 
younger  writer  has  more  suavity,  the  elder  more  vehemence, 
but  both  are  without  rival  in  clearness  and  exquisite  right¬ 
ness  of  utterance.  In  his  moral  and  ethical  dialogues,  Hm. 
dor  becomes  more  sententious  and  aphoristic ;  they  are 
studded  with  passages  that  demand  quotation.  On  the  emo¬ 
tions,  especially,  he  is  always  original  and  eloquent.  But  his 
liighest  triumphs  are  sjjared  for  those  subjects  that  lend 
themselves  wholly  to  an  imaginative  treatment,  and  his 
I  masteipieces  are,  without  doubt,  the  Dialogue  betw'een 
Epicurus,  Leontion,  and  Ternissa,  the  “  Pentameron,”  and, 
first  of  all,  the  priceless  and  faultless  ‘  Pericles  and  Aspasia.’ 
These  best  examples  of  his  prose,  while  displaying  to  the  full 
all  the  merits  of  his  verse,  exceed  it  in  elasticity,  clearnesa^ 
and  brilliance.  Nothing  can  be  more  luminous,  more  full  (rf 
southern  radiance  and  the  warm  light  of  life,  than  the  w’oii- 
derful  dialogue  between  the  aged  ])hilosopher  and  two  lovely 
girls  he  has  invited  to  walk  under  his  garden-trees,  and 
pluck  his  narcissi  and  his  anemones.  lu  reading  such  w'orks 
as  these,  one  forgets  entirely  the  unreasoning  and  frantic 
temper  that  w'as  almost  Mr.  Landor’s  only  fault.  The 
serenity  of  a  wise,  sane  8|drit  breivthes  tlirough  each  har¬ 
monious  period,  and  we  know  w’ell  enough  that  the  savage 
exterior  and  the  impetuous  unreason  were  excrescences,  not 
j)art  of  the  inwaid  num. 

Any  mention  of  Mr.  Landor  on  his  birthday  would  be 
incomplete  without  some  reference  to  the  tw'o  great  living 
poets  on  whom  his  mantle  has  in  some  degree  fallen.  Mr. 
Browning’s  extraoi-diuary  kindness  to  the  old  poet  when 
his  life  had  fallen  upon  grievous  days  is  now  matter  of 
history.  The  friendship  betw’een  the  young  poet  and  the  old 
one  was  as  beiiutiful  on  one  side  as  on  the  other.  It  was 
much  for  Mr.  Browning  to  perceive  the  giandeur  of  the  mind 
that  produced  the“lInoic  Idylls;”  it  was,  perhaps,  more 
still  for  Mr.  Landor  to  understand  the  promise  and  per¬ 
formance  of  “  I’aracelsus.”  It  was  the  privilege  of  Mr. 
Brow'iiing  to  add  most  materially  to  the  comfort  and  quiet  of 
the  last  days  of  the  leonine  old  man,  but  the  homage  of  a 
younger  poet  came  too  late  to  be  more  than  the  frankincense 
that  prepared  the  sacred  body  for  the  burial.  The  w'orld  may 
one  day  have  the  history  of  those  hours  spent  by  Mr.  Swin¬ 
burne  ill  the  presence  of  the  dying  but  still  glorious  poet ;  it 
may  almost  demand  from  him  the  record  of  those  days  when 
the  great  heart,  that  had  uttered  nothing  base,  woke  from  tbs 
lethargy  of  extreme  age  into  the  last  flame  of  synijmtlietic 
life.  A  veiy  little  while  and  it  was  still  for  ever,  and  tbs 
flow'ers  and  bees,  and  Italy  with  her  new-found  liberty, 
thought  not  of  him  who  had  never  failed  to  love  them  and 
to  w’atch  for  them,  expecting  the  last  with  the  same  fervid 
hope  with  which  he  awaited  the  first  ; — 


But  thou,  if  anything  endure. 

If  hope  there  bo, 

0,  spirit,  that  luan’s  life  left  pure, 
Man’s  death  set  free, 


Not  with  disdain  of  days  that  were 
Look  earthward  iww; 

Let  dreams  revive  the  reverend  hair, 
The  imperial  brow. 


The  writer  whom  hut  to  read  is  to  feel  holier  and  graver 
I  and  more  free,  the  impetuous  and  sovereign  singer  who  never 
wrote  one  base  or  servile  line,  the  master  of  pure  English 
uniformly  used  as  a  sharp  8w*rd  against  tyranny  and  cta- 
fruption,.  was  born  one  hundred  years  ago  to-day.  Man  is 
not  wholly  vile  w  hile  such  men  are  born  and  die. 

,  Edmund  ’VY.  Gosse, 
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AND  THE  JESUITS. 

r  of  Jesiifl  in  tlie  recent  nura- 
;  L  revival  of  the  old  in- 

It  is  curious  to  compare  what 
our  day  with  the  comments  of 

freed  ourselves  from  the  old  fear  of 
have  some  recent  accounts  of  their  chanicter 
the  ancient  spectres.  Mr.  Capes,  in  the 
to  Rome  and  back,  tells  us 
lo-  hi  character  according  to  the 
ve  countries.  He  seems  to  have 
ood  set  of  fellows  on  the  whole,  but  a  little 
;vheu  compared  with  educated  men  of  the 
1  crifted  with  diabolical  craft.  They  have  left 
iir  inijiression  on  other  people.  A  Parisian 
leen  a  professor  of  philosophy,  and  who  was 
>nt  to  be  chosen  as  a  Lenten  Preacher,  has 
lu  give  an  English  inquirer  a  circumstiintial 
mirjicle  wrought  a  few  weeks  previously  at  the 
Jesuit  Fathers  who  had  been  killed  by  the  Corn- 
woman  had  been  bedridden  with  a  powerless 
fskill  had  been  unable  to  give  her  relief. 
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could  have  saved  it  was  its  old  pupil,  Voltaire.  If  the  Jesuits 
could  really  have  enlisted  him  in  their  ranks,  and  made  him, 
we  do  not  sav  believe,  but  pretend  to  believe,  he  would,  of 
course,  have  oecome  their  General,  and  he  would  have  raised 
the  Society  to  an  unparalleled  height  of  glory.  His  miracles 
would  have  been  most  amusing  in  the  hagiology  ;  he  would 
have  made  wit  a  sacred  weapon ;  he  would  have  satirised 
infidelity  into  silence ;  and  he  would  have  drawn  France  to 
mass  by  the  magic  of  good  jokes.  She  narrowly  missed  being 
converted  to  Catholicism  by  Saint  Francois  Marie  Arouet,  le 
It.  P.  General  de  la  Compagnie  de  Jesus. 


and  of  their  readiness  to  put  geometry  before  the  Go8]>el. 
He  admitted  that  the  Jesuits  bravely  suffered  when  “the 
Emperor  of  Japan”  tried  to  exterminate  Christianity  from 
his  States,  and,  indeed,  that  they  had  furnished  the  greatest 
number  of  martyrs.  But  he  was  doubtful  whether  all  of 
them  really  believed  the  creed  for  which  they  died,  and  he 
defends  that  strange  theory  by  an  equally  strange  story.  A 
man  of  the  highest  credit,  he  sjiid,  had  intimately  known  a 
Jesuit  who  had  been  employed  as  a  missionary  in  China  for 
twenty  years,  who  had  faced  death  twenty  times  ^  for  ^  his 
religion,  and  yet  who  had  privately  confessed  to^  his  friend 
that  he  did  not  believe  in  God.  Amazed  at  the  incongruity 
of  his  conduct,  his  friend  asked  him  to  explain  it.  “Ah  !” 
replied  the  missionary,  “  you  have  no  idea  what  a  pleasure 
it  is  to  find  twenty  thousand  listeners,  and  to  make  them 
believe  what  you  don’t  believe  a  word  of  yourself.”  D’Alem¬ 
bert  does  not  give  the  name  of  the  man  who  told  him  that 
capital  story.  But  if  it  was  invented  by  himself,  it  does 
credit  to  his  wit. 

D’Alembert  admired  the  Company  of  Jesus  because  it  was 
so  different  from  the  monkish  bodies  and  the  ordinary  priest¬ 
hood.  He  declared  that  no  religious  order  had  ever  produced 
so  many  men  of  science  and  lettei-s.  Nay,  he  admitted  that 
some  of  the  Jesuits  could  really  write,  although  they  had  not 
mastered  the  literary  art  at  the  time  when  they  were  attacked 
by  Pascal,  and  hence  they  produced  replies  of  ludicrous  in¬ 
feriority  to  the  “  Provincial  Letters.”  He  thinks  that  they 
learned  to  write  because,  unlike  the  other  religious  orders, 
tliey  did  not  waste  their  time  in  chanting  bad  Latin  for 
several  hours  a  day,  but  went  into  society,  and  learned  to  be 
men  of  the  world.  He  also  liked  them  because  they  said 
less  about  theological  dogmas,  and  more  about  practical  things, 
than  the  Jansenists.  That,  he  thought,  was  a  sign  of  their 
good  sense.  He  believed  that  in  going  to  preach  the  Gospel 
in  foreign  lands,  their  aim  was  to  spread  the  sovereignty 
neither  of  God  nor  of  Christianity,  but  of  the  Society,  ‘*sous 
ces  noms  respectables.”  Such  an  object  commended  itself  to 
his  Parisian  intellect  Indeed,  he  sometimes  writes  as  if  he 
himself  would  not  mind  being  a  Jesuit,  if  he  could  thus 
demolish  the  Sorbonne.  The  philosopher  also  defends  the 
morality  of  the  Society  from  the  attacks  of  Pascal  and  other 
Siitirists.  He  admitted  that  some  of  its  Fathers  did  teach 
detestable  doctrines,  but,  he  added,  that  the  same  men  led 
blameless  lives.  They  tolerated  sin,  and  blurred  the  lines 
between  vice  and  virtue,  simply  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
the  wicked  as  well  as  the  saintly  under  the  dominion  of  the 
Society.  They  liad  different  scales  of  morality  for  different  ! 
people,  or,  as  Boileau  said  ; —  j 

Si  Bourdaloue,  nn  peu  severe,  | 

Nous  dit, — Craignez  la  volupte  ;  ! 

Escobar,  lui  dit-on, — Mon  p6re,  | 

Nous  la  permet  pour  la  santd 

Even  Bourdaloue  himself  Wiis  not  always  an  inflexible 
moralist.  It  was  said  of  him  that  “s’il  surfaisait  dans  la 
chaire,  il  rabattait  dans  le  confessional.”  D’Alembert 
manifestly  thought  that  the  great  preacher  behaved  like  a 
sensible  man  in  thus  keeping  his  stern  morality  for  the  vague 
eloquence  of  the  pulpit,  and  in  relaxing  the  rules  of  morality 
when  giving  advice  to  individual  men  and  women.  That  is 
exactly  what  D’Alembert  himself  would  have  done.  Indeed 
much  of  the  anger  which  the  Company  of  Jesus  has  excited 
among  men  of  the  world  springs  from  the  fact  that  it  fights 
them  with  their  own  weapons.  It  poaches  upon  their  pre¬ 
serves  when  it  places  easy-going  virtue  under  the  sanctity  of 
religion,  and  thus  makes  the  practice  of  Christianity  almost 
as  light  as  the  practice  of  sin.  Men  of  the  world  naturally 
feel  that  such  a  system  is  not  fair  to  them,  but  as  D’Alembert 
was  a  philosopher,  he  thought  that  the  Jesuits  were  quite 
right.  Voltaire,  on  the  other  hand,  had  the  temper  of  a 
fanatic,  and  he  hated  the  Society  because  it  was  the  most 
powerful  foe  of  rationalism.  Diderot  had  the  same  temper, 
and  hence  the  tone  of  thri  article  on  the  Jesuits  which  he 
contributed  to  the  “  Encyclopiedia  ”  was  very  different  from 
the  good-humoured  banter  of  D’Alembert.  If  Louis  Veuillot 
were  to  turn  atheist  over-night,  he  would  write  such  an  essay 
:va  Diderot’s  in  the  morning.  With  fierce  contempt,  Diderot 
refers  to  those  missionary  enterprises  in  which  St.  Francis 
Xavier  “did  an  infinite  number  of  marvellous  things  that  we 
believe,  and  that  the  Jesuit  Acosta  does  not.”  He  gives  a 
long  list  of  the  punishments  to  which  the  Society  had  been 
subjected  by  every  State,  and  he  ends  in  a  strain  of  fierce 
invective.  D’Alembert  must  have  thought  his  friend  too 
vehement,  and  the  cool  contemj)t  of  his  own  eulogies  is  certainly 
more  effective.  The  p<»wer  of  the  Jesuits  was  really  broken 
by  the  time  that  these  men  wrote.  They  had  never 


suppose  that  Mr.  (Jhamoeriam  wouia  nave  us  wait  pas¬ 
sively  on  the  dispensation  of  Providence.  I  at  least,  and 
many  like  me,  hold  that  the  advanced  wing  now  have  an 
especially  favourable  opportunity  of  determining  the  future 
course  of  English  Liberalism.  Left  to  Whigs  and  Trimmers, 
it  will  gradually  become  crystallised  into  a  bastard  sort  of 
Conservatism,  from  which  it  will  differ  only  in  being  un- 
aggressive.  Once  let  the  party  sink  into  this  torpor,  and  a 
good  deal  of  valuable  time  and  labour  will  have  to  be  ex¬ 
pended  on  its  arousing  to  action.  To  me,  this  Buddhist  policy 
of  abstracting  ourselves  from  the  world  at  a  critical  time 
appears  the  height  of  unwisdom.  Surely  those  who  have,  in 
times  not  long  passed,  guided  public  opinion  into  new  chan¬ 
nels,  cannot  now  sit  quietly  on  the  bank  of  cynical  indifference 
while  the  stream  of  events  takes  its  own  course.  All  we  have 
to  do  is  to  cut  a  new  channel  before  our  workmen  go  to  sleep, 
and  we  may  safely  trust  to  seeing  those  Tritons  and  Minnows, 
the  Whigs  and  Trimmers,  swimming  therein  at  no  late  date. 
It  is  only  in  the  absence  of  a  current  likely  to  lead  to  place 
and  power  that  they  content  themselves  with  wagging  their 
tails  in  stagnant  pools.  Give  them  that,  and,  unless  expe¬ 
rience  goes  for  nothing,  a  crowd  of  fishes,  great  and  small, 
will  soon  struggle  in  the  stream. 

So  far  from  there  being  any  reason  for  dejection  in  the 
present  political  situation,  it  seems  to  me  that  Hadicals  have 
just  cause  to  rejoice.  During  the  last  two  years  it  became 
evident  that  a  change  had  come  over  the  relations  previously 
existing  between  them  and  the  Whigs.  It  was  no  longer  a 
happy  union  ;  on  the  contrary,  incompatibility  of  inclination 
and  difference  of  ambition  gradually  brought  the  Divorce  Court 
in  view.  The  Eadical  husband,  being  bent  on  lofty  purposes, 
could  ill  brook  the  tendency  to  dallying  with  strange  men 
that  formed  the  leading  characteristic  of  his  faithless  spouse. 
On  her  Tory  visitors  she  was  ready  to  lavish  gifts  without 
number,  but  her  husband  often  went  abroad  with  unmended 
breeches.  Then  she  would  laugh  at  his  unfashionable  cos¬ 
tume,  and  make  merry,  in  company  with  her  lovers,  over  the 
blindness  of  the  “  convenient  arrangement,”  while  he,  after 
picking  his  wife  out  of  the  gutter  of  despair,  and  placing  her 
in  a  comfortable  position,  actually  expected  some  gratitude  at 
her  hands.  This  being  the  state  of  affairs,  I  think  Radicals 
have  reason  to  rejoice  even  if  the  present  estrangement  between 
the  couple  leads  to  a  decree  nisi.  Let  the  Whig  Rahab  go  her 
own  way,  and  entertain  her  Tory  lovers  out  of  her  own 
nieans.  Until  she  reforms,  such  a  woman  clearly  has  no  place 
in  the  household  of  an  honest  man,  who  will  be  able  to  set 
about  his  proper  work  in  a  more  earnest  spirit  when  his  mind 
is  no  longer  distracted,  with  jealousy.  By-and-by,  when  he 
has  again  achieved  success,  she  will  come,  a  repentant  Mag¬ 
dalen,  to  his  doors,  vowing  good  conduct  for  the  future,  ae 
she  has  only  too  often  vowed  previously.  But  that  time  can 
take  care  of  itself.  Now  that  we  are  free,  and  that  a  tabula 
rasa  at  last  lies  before  us,  I  think  it  is  high  time  our  pro¬ 
gramme  should  be  inscribed  theraou  in  legible  characters. 
The  question  is.  What  measures  are  most  urgently  required! 
Disestablishment  and  Disendowinent  of  the  Church.  Freedom 
of  the  Land.  Abolition  of  the  Game  Laws.  Restoration  of 
equilibrium  between  direct  and  indirect  taxation.  Reform  of 
the  Conspiracy  Laws.  Payment  of  Members  of  Parliament. 
Surely  we  need  not  go  far  for  a  policy  or  for  allies,  when  these 
needs  exist  to  force  upon  every  Radical  the  patriotic  duty  of 
being  Up  and  Doin«- 
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A  PLEA  FOR  '^THE  THEOLOGICAL  BIAS.” 

gjj. _ You  say  in  the  Examiner  of  Jan.  2  : — 

Such  woi-k.  as  Mr.  Mill’s  posthamons  ' Three  Essays  ’  “ony- 
mnna  treatiae  on  *  Supernatural  Religion,  Professor  Tyndall  s  Address 
to  the  British  Association,  or  Professor  Clifford's  article  in  the  ForU 
viahtlu  Review,  have  a  solvent  power  on  superstition,  and  give  a 
Btimulus  to  free  inquiry,  which  no  amount  of  Ultramontane  fanati¬ 
cism,  no  amount  of  education  in  the  formularies  of  the  Church  of 
England,  can  resist. 

I  admit  the  inevitable  effect  of  the  above-named  works  as  a 
solvent  power  on  superstition.  I  do  not  want  to  defend  "  LTl- 
tramontane fanaticism,”  or  “the  formularies  of  the  Church  of 
England,”  but  under  your  anti-episcopal  Bias  I  see  an  anti- 
thwlogical  Bias,  which  I  deprecate.  J  am  as  free  a  thinker 
as  Mr.  John  Morley  or  Professor  Tyndall,  and  yet  I  am  about 
to  make  an  assertion  which  may  at  once  make  you  cast  aside 
my  paper.  My  assertion  is  that  a  Theological  Bias  is  the  one 
stimulus  to  free  inquiry,  and  that  it  actuates  Professor 
Tyndall  as  much  as  it  does  any  of  us. 

For  wherein  lies  the  all-importance  of  free  inquiry  ? 

What  is  it  that  is  to  be  sought  in  preference  to  present  en¬ 
joyment  and  ease  ? — Truth— a  true  impression  of  the  universe. 
And  what  do  we  mean  by  a  true  impre^ion  ?  We  mean  an 
impression  in  which  our  conflicting  discordant  impressions 
will  find  their  correction,  explanation,  and  reconciliation,  so 
as  to  constitute  one  harmonious  impression.  We  cannot,  for 
the  life  of  us,  believe  we  see  a  thing  as  it  really  is  till  we  have 
come  to  one  mind  about  it.  When  we  speak  of  a  real  external 
universe,  we  assume  the  existence  of  a  potential  synoptic  view, 
in  which  our  conflicting  views  would  find  their  reconciliation. 
Now,  I  grant  that  such  an  impression  represents  itself  to  the 
thoughtful  mind  as  something  quite  infinitely  remote,  and, 
therdore,  that  cannot  be  contemplated  as  a  goal  to  be  desired ; 
but  though  it  cannot  be  contemplated  in  this  way — though  a 
man  who  says  I  cannot  be  happy  till  I  have  found  the  perfect 
and  entire  truth,  practically  says  I  cannot  be  happy  at  all. 
Yet  the  movement  towards  this  goal — the  effort  to  discover 
some  proximate  reconciliation  and  explanation  of  our  conflict¬ 
ing  impressions — is  the  master-motive  of  ail  free  inquiry.  It 
is  the  thing  which  makes  free  inquiry  supremely  sacred  to  the 
wise  man.  So  that  the  one  impression  or  the  one  mind, 
though  its  attainment  cannot  be  contemplated  as  a  goal,  may 
yet  be  recognised  as  a  magnet — as  an  all-compelling  motive 
which  none  can  resist,  but  which  the  most  leading  minds  most 
loyally  acknowledge  as  their  sovereign. 

To  believe  that  our  highest  good  lies  in  obedience  to  such  a 
motive  is,  to  my  mind,  a  truly  “theological  bias.”  The 
right  name  for  that  one  mind  which  is  acknowledged  as 
sovereign  seems  to  me  to  be  “  God.”  The  all-compelling 
mind  that  all  living  thin^  are  unrestingly  compelled  to  press 
towards.  When  I  say  that  God  is  the  right  name  of  (this 
all-compelling  mind,  I  mean  that  it  is  the  oldest  and  most 
popular  name  intelligible  to  those  to  whom  the  phrase  all- 
compelling  mind  would  seem  meaningless  and  sterile. 

I  ^  a  mind  that  is  moving  us  and  all  living  things,  and  is 
niaking  us  by  moving  us.  l^is  mind  is  the  one  magnet  that, 
by  drawing  all  living  things  towards  harmony,  is  creating  all 
imog  things.  By  looking  into  the  works  of  any  modern 
theorist  to  find  a  name  for  this  motive  power,  I  sever 
niyself  from  tlie  mind  of  man  at  large,  whereas  if  I  use  the 
.j  name  I  put  myself  in  rapport  with  it.  Some 

will  call  this  theology  too  subtle  aud  abstract,  but  it  seems  to 
me  to  bring  me  ba^  to  the  simple  faith  of  childhood,  and, 
or  my^lf,  I  only  know  that  it  makes  me  feel  more  at  home 
^tn  a  Primitive  Methodist  than  I  do  with  a  literary  Broad 
nurchnian.  Because  when  the  Primitive  Methodist  and  I 
^ak  of  God  W’e  are  not  speaking  of  some  mysterious  being 
at  may  probably  exist,  but  of  that  better  mind  which  we 
now  to  be  actuating  us  and  making  us  ashamed  of  ourselves. 

I  am,  &c.  G.  D.  Snow. 


ALFONSO  AND  THE  SPANISH  PRIESTHOOD. 
inr}  letter,  addressed  to  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette, 

ep  yto  an  attack,  has  not  been  inserted  by  that  journal : — 


Sir  Ti  Editor  of  Pall  Mall  Gaxstte. 

H  V  religious  fi'eedom  of  Spain  having  been 


successive  military  plots  and  cemps  d'etat, 
natiir-ii  hailed  by  the  Ultramontane  element,  I 


natlir*  II  1  1  r  *"***'^  v/in  aiuuuuuic  vieiucut,  J. 

to  ^  ^  renewed  popular  movements  tending 

Anift/i  ^  Commonwealth  which  was  established,  after 

voluntary  abdication,  by  a  most  legal  and  Parlia- 
Thia  n\^  P*‘ocedure,  such  as  Englishmen  aie  genemlly  fond  of. 
havf»  J  article  the  readers  of  the  Examiner 

arena  understand.  They  know  what  a  political 

Dre»w.nf ;  how  great  a  part  the  sword  plays  at 

■Ueniibli*  ”  politics.  And  they  also  know  that  if  the 

be  an  ®ope  triumphs  in  Spain,  there  will  of  course 

it  ba  suti*  1  Alfonso  XII.”  All  this  is  very  plain,  whether 

in  English  or  in  Xistin,  There  is  rather  a  confirmed 


habit,  in  the  Parliamentary  language  of  this  country,  of  using 
Latin  sayings  ;  but  I  have  yet  to  learn  that  an  unduly  forced 


^tin  sayings  ;  but  I  have  yet  to  learn  that  an  unduly  forced 
interpretation  is  to  be  applied  to  them.  Nor  will  I  believe 
tliat  the  writer  in  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  when  saying  that  the 
“  ganglionic  cord  ”  should  have  been  drawn  somewhat  tighter 


in  the  Examiner,  thereby  meant  to  convey  a  hint  that  a 
“cord”  of  a  diflferent  kind  should  be  “drawn  tiirht”  for  the 


object  of  bodily  suspension. 

It  is,  therefore,  an  error  on  your  part  to  raise  a  discussion 
which,  if  it  had  to  be  entered  upon,  would  lead  us  to  speak 
of  the  teachings  of  the  Bible  in  the  case  of  Ehud,  Jael,  and 
J udith  ;  of  Harmodios,  Aristogeiton,  and  Pelopidaa,  and  the 
well-known  laws  of  Greek  Kepublics ;  of  the  Kallistratic 
Ode,  translated,  if  I  remember  aright,  by  Professor  Wilson, 
Sir  William  Jones,  and  Lord  Chief  Justice  Denman,  and  ex¬ 
tolled  by  Bishop  Lowth ;  of  Brutus  and  Cassius,  and  of  a 
great  many  Roman  and  other  Italian  writers  down  to  Bec- 
caria,  Alfieri,  and  Ugo  Foscolo  ;  of  the  popular  Swiss  worship 
of  Tell ;  of  the  works  of  Herder,  L^ing,  Schiller,  Jean 
Paul  Friedrich  Richter,  and  Platen  ;  of  Montesquieu,  Vattel, 
Rousseau,  and  Victor  Hugo ;  of  Milton,  Algernon  Sidney, 
W.  Cobbett,  Walter  Savage  Landor,  aud  a  host  of  philo¬ 
sophers,  poets,  and  public  writers  of  all  nations  and  ages  ;  or, 
to  come  down  to  quite  modern  times,  of  the  pension  awaked 
by  Garibaldi  to  the  relations  of  Agesilao  Milano.  We  mi^t 
even  have  to  speak  of  not  a  few  Conservatives,  such  as  De 
Maistre,  Archenholz,  Gentz,  Count  Solar  della  Margherita  ; 
even  of  the  present  Premier  of  England,  Mr.  Disraeli. 

This  I  simply  say  in  reply  to  the  interpretation  you  have 
chosen  to  put  upon  my  words.  That  interpretation,  however, 
is  by  no  means  warranted  in  fact. 

Jan.  25th.  I  am,  etc.,  Karl  Bund. 


POETRY. 


MR.  Adam’s  summons  to  the  reform  club,  fkb.  3,  1875. 

Brother  Liberals,  staunch  and  firm. 

We  have  earnest  w’ork  to  do  ; 

Meet  me  at  the  old  “  Reform,” 

Wednesday  week  at  half -past  two. 

There,  within  those  hallowed  walls. 

We  must  hold  a  council  grave. 

For  a  Leader  w^  must  choose. 

Choose  a  Leader  bold  and  Inrave. 


One  thing,  though,  I  must  imprint 
On  your  loyal  minds  and  true, 
Let  no  human  .being  hint 
What  the  Leader  has  to  do. 


That  might  lead  to  some  derision. 
That  would  show  a  want  of  tact, 
That  would  lead  to  sure  division, 
In  our  cohorts  now  intact. 


Great  deeds  we  did  of  old,  ’tis  true 
(So  by  all  it  is  confessed). 

Now,  weVe  nothing  more  to  do,  ' 
Nothing  more,  but  sit  and  rest. 


Let  us  then  a  Leader  choose 
(Without  quarrel  if  we  can). 

Who  will  not  our  rest  abuse, 

Just  a  sober,  steady  mao. 

Hartington — if  you  prefer  him, 
Self-possessed,  ana  cool,  and  calm. 
No  impetuous  motives  stir  him, 

He’ll  do  neither  good  nor  harm. 


Or  there’s  Foster — half  a  Quaker 
(In  that  pedigree  he  glories) ; 

Forster — School  Board  mischief-maker ; 
Forster — idol  of  the  Tories. 


You  may  choose  whiche’er  you  please, 
Just  as  prudent  thoughts  impel, 

For  one  very  plainly  sees 
Each  could  lead  “  the  Party  ”  well. 


the  Party  ”  well. 


If  Hartington  should  be  your  choice. 

And  you  place  him  in  the  van, 

Then  we’ll  write  and  thank  the  Duke 
For  lending  us  this  good  young  man. 

But  if — spite  of  all  the  stories — 

Forster  yet  the  day  should  win, 

We’ll  write  and  thank  the  Bradford  Tories 
For  the  way  they  sent  him  in. 

Come,  cheer  up  !  be  blythe  aud  hearty, 
Why  should  Gladstone’s  loss  displease — 
Happy,  happy,  happy  Party 

Which  has  got  such  men  as  these  ! 
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LITERATURE. 


THE  BATTLE  OF  INKERMAN. 

J%e  Tnvcuion  of  the  Crimea :  its  Origin^  and  an  Account  of  its  Progress 
down  to  the  Death  of  Lord  Raglan.  By  A.  W«  Kinglake. 
Volume  V.  The  Battle  of  Inkerman-  William  Blackwood  and 
Sons. 

[  First  Notice.^ 


The  Duke  of  Wellington  is  reported  to  have  said  that  the 
fighting  of  the  Battle  of  Waterloo  was  a  less  diflSculty  to  him 
than  that  of  giving  explanations  about  it  afterwards.  Had 
his  friend  and  favourite.  Lord  Raglan,  survived  the  Crimean 
campaign  he  would  possibly  have  had  to  make  a  similar 
confession  regarding  the  Battle  of  Inkerman.  But  the  diflS¬ 
culty  has  fallen  upon  Mr.  Kinglake,  to  whom  his  Lordship’s 
papers  were  confided,  and  who  has  taken  upon  himself  a 
task  not  by  any  means  an  easy  one.  When  it  was  known 
that  the  brilliant  author  of  ‘Ebthen’  was  to  write  the 
history  of  the  Crimean  war,  expectation  was  high  amongst 
men  of  peaceful  as  well  as  of  warlike  pursuits.  A  great 
work  was  looked  for,  which  was  to  teU  the  story  in  words 
not  less  glowing  than  those  in  which  the  historian  of  the 
Peninsular  war  described  the  deeds  of  his  comrades  in  Spain 
and  Portugal.  Although  Napier  could  depict  a  battle  in 
language  which  stirred  men’s  hearts  like  the  sound  of 
trumpets,  it  was  conceded  that  he  was  sometimes  inaccu¬ 
rate,  not  a  little  prejudiced,  and  often  unjust  in  the 
measure  of  praise  or  censure  he  meted  out  to  indi¬ 
viduals.  He  wrote  like  a  soldier  from  a  soldier’s 
point  of  view.  Mr.  Kinglake  would,  it  was  thought, 
be  free  from  many  of  the  trammels  which  would 
hamper  a  military  man  attempting  to  write  the  account  of 
a  campaign  in  which  he  had  taken  a  part.  As  an  unpre¬ 
judiced  civilian,  Mr.  Kinglake  could  judge  more  accurately 
and  calmly  of  the  value  of  the  many-sided  stories  and 
opinions  which  ho  was  certain  to  hear,  and  ho  had  the 
advantage,  also,  of  having  been  a  disinterested  witness  of 
many  of  the  scenes  he  had  undertaken  to  describe.  In 
addition  to  this,  ho  could  bring  to  his  task  extraordinary 
literary  ability  and  painstaking  industry  to  get  at  the 
truth.  No  wonder,  then,  that  high  expectations  were 
formed  in  all  circles  regarding  the  promised  work.  How 
far  those  expectations  have  been  fulfilled,  the  volumes  of 
the  *  History  of  the  Invasion  of  the  Crimea  ’  are  the  best 
testimony.  Twenty  years  have  elapsed  since  that  event, 
and  Mr.  Kinglake  has  only  brought  his  readers  to  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  what  took  place  during  the  first  seven  weeks  of 
the  campaign.  Seven  years  have  passed  since  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  the  volume  describing  the  Battle  of  Balaclava,  and 
the  present  volume  describes  that  of  Inkerman,  fought 
ten  days  afterwards.  That  the  five  elaborate  books 
are  a  monument  to  the  industry  and  earnestness  of  their 
compiler  will  be  readily  granted ;  but  is  this  the  way  in 
which  military  history  should  be  written  ?  Mr.  Kinglake 
has  followed  no  model,  ancient  or  modem,  in  his  method 
of  recording  a  campaign,  and  therefore  has  just  claims  to 
originality  of  design.  But  originality  does  not  always 
achieve  success,  even  when  it  deserves  it.  Mr.  Kinglake’s 
endeavour  to  carry  out  in  a  faithful  and  workmanlike 
manner  the  difficult  task  he  undertook  merits  all  praise ; 
but  this  very  conscientiousness  on  his  part  has  been  a  draw¬ 
back  to  his  success.  His  history  of  the  Invasion  of  the 
Crimea  is  never  likely  to  be  a  popular  one.  To  military 
students  or  officers  who  indulge  in  the  game  of  Kriegspiel, 
his  description  of  a  battle  may  be  interesting  and  instruc¬ 
tive,  but  to  the  general  reader  it  will  be  weariness  and 
vexation  of  spirit.  Even  with  the  help  of  maps,  plans, 
and  a  knowledge  of  Tartar  geography,  the  details,  explana¬ 
tions,  and  discussions  will  still  be  tiresome,  if  not  perplex¬ 
ing.  The  story  of  the  Alma,  which  a  Napier  would  have 
told  in  a  style  as  brilliant  and  as  dashing  as  the  fight  itself, 
became  in  Mr.  Kinglake’s  hands  a  piece  of  elaborate  literary 
mosaic  work :  the  Balaclava  death-ride,  the  description  of 
which  by  the  Times  correspondent  excited  in  its  readers 
something  of  that  enthusiasm  which  animated  the  sharers 
themselves  in  that  glorious  folly,”  is  made  a  series  of 
analytical  chapters  by  Mr.  Kinglake.  He  dissected  the 
battle  as  if  it  were  a  child’s  puzzle.  He  followed  com¬ 
manders,  squadron  and  troop  leaders  not  only  in  what  they 


said  and  did,  but  in  what  they  were  supposed  to  think. 
Had  he  dilated  upon  the  qualities  and  fate  of  each  horee,-'- 
the  result  could  hardly  have  been  more  exhausting  and 
irritating  to  the  reader.  It  may  be  urged  that  Mr.  King- 
lake  did  not  undertake  to  write  a  popular  history  of  the  ' 
Crimean  campaign :  the  greater,  then,  the  pity  he  did  not, 
for  few  living  writers  could  have  done  it  so  well;  and 
surely  if  any  histoiy  should  be  penned  in  a  popular  style — 
that  is,  in  a  style  to  interest  all  readers,  and  not  a  critical 
or  scientific  few — it  should  be  that  which  records  the 
military  exploits  of  a  nation,  its  soldiers’  courage,  endurance, 
and  renown.  And  the  campaign  in  the  Crimea  was  one 
which  ought  to  be  so  recorded,  for  it  is  a  page  of  English 
history  which  Englishmen  will  not  wrillingly  let  die — a  page 
blotted  with  many  tears,  **a  rubric  stained  with  crimson 
letters,”  but  still  dear  to  English  hearts,  because  it  is  a 
story  of  so  much  heroism  and  so  much  suffering— of  so 
much  glory  and  of  so  much  shame. 

In  the  volume  in  which  he  describes  the  Battle  of 
Inkerman,  Mr.  Kinglake  continues  to  follow  his  own  plan 
of  writing  military  history.  The  subject  is  divided  and 
subdivided  into  heads  like  the  sermon  of  a  certain  Scottish 
divine  who  laboured  under  the  impression  that  his  congre¬ 
gation  could  not  possibly  begin  to  apprehend  his  meaning 
until  he  came  to  ^‘Tenthly.'*  Mr.  Kinglake  divides  the 
battle  into  seven  periods  of  time,  from  5.45  a.m.  to  8  p.m., 
and  he  subdivides  these  periods  again  into  several  little 
chapters  in  which  details  are  worked  out  in  in  a  most  pre- 
Raphaelite  manner.  The  book,  in  fact,  will  be  a  trying 
study  for  the  reader  who  hopes,  by  mastering  these  details, 
to  get  at  a  clear  general  idea  of  the  battle,  even  with  the 
aid  of  the  plans,  notes,  and  appendices  which  Mr.  Ednglake 
supplies. 

Having  said  this  much,  it  must,  however,  in  justice  to 
Mr.  Kinglake  be  also  said  that  there  never  was,  perhaps,  a 
battle  so  diflBcult  to  describe  as  that  of  Inkerman.  It  was 
not  a  fight  which  could  be  fully  witnessed  by  any  one 
spectator,  however  favourably  situated.  Ah  observer  from 
a  prominent  position  at  Alma  or  Balaclava  could  have 
given  a  general  description  of  either  of  those  battles  with 
tolerable  accuracy.  This  was  impossible  at  Inkerman. 
Irrespective  of  the  mist  which  for  hours  shrouded  the  com¬ 
batants,  the  broken  nature  of  the  ground  upon  which  the 
fight  took  place  rendered  it  quite  impossible  for  any  general 
view  of  the  engagement  to  be  taken.  In  fact  Inkerman 
was  a  series  of  fights  in  different  places,  sometimes  on  one 
side  of  a  hill,  sometimes  on  the  other,  now  in  a  ravine, 
then  on  the  crest  of  a  ridge,  men  and  oflficers  separated 
from  main  bodies  or  supports,  ignorant  of  how  the  battle 
was  going  except  in  their  own  immediate  front,  nobody 
commanding-in-chief,  but  everybody  for  himself  fighting 
for  dear  life’s  sake.  Why  it  became  this  hand  to  hand, 
desultory  and  unregulated  series  of  scrimmages,”  if  that 
apt  term  may  be  used,  Mr.  Kinglake  does  not  give  any 
very  satisfactory  explanation,  but  he  has  amassed  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  amount  of  information  regarding  the  details  of 
the  different  fights.  During  the  years  which  he  has  taken 
to  produce  this  volume  he  has  evidently  been  collecting  and 
collating,  searching  and  sifting,  with  laborious  industry  to 
get  for  his  readers  all  the  facts  he  could  about  each  of 
these  combats. 

The  volume  opens  with  a  description  of  a  fight  which 
Mr.  Kinglake  calls  “The  Combat  of  the  Lesser  Inkerman.” 
This  was  a  sortie  in  force  from  Sebastopol  made  on  the 
26th  of  October,  the  day  after  the  Battle  of  Balaclava, 
upon  the  Second  Division  of  the  English  army  which, 
under  the  command  of  Sir  De  Lacy  Evans,  guarded  the 
southern  part  of  Mount  Inkerman. 

The  Battle  of  Balaclava  has  been  generally  regarded  by 
Englishmen  as  one  of  the  national  military  triumphs.  The 
defeat  of  the  Russian  horse  by  Scarlett’s  heavy  dragoons — 
the  conduct  of  the  93rd  Highlanders,  the  thin  red  line  of 
tartan  plume  and  fire  ” — and  the  magnificent  though  dis¬ 
astrous  episode  of  the  charge  of  the  Six  Hundred,  are  proud 
memories  with  Englishmen.  But  it  happened,  unfor¬ 
tunately,  that  the  Russians  succeeded,  on  that  day,  in  doing 
much  of  what  they  had  attempted  to  do.  They  broke 
into  our  outer  line  of  defences,  captured  several  redoubts, 
and  took  away  several  English  guns.  They  destroyed, 
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owing  to  the  fact  that  *'some  one  had  blundered,’*  our  mag-  chikoff  at  Sebastopol  numbered  120,000  men.  It  was  not 
nificent  Light  Brigade.  In  fact,  so  far  as  our  cavalryarm  long  before  the  error  of  the  flank  march  was  discovered, 
was  concerned,  the  Battle  of  Balaclava  paralysed  it.  When  It  then  became  an  anxious  question  with  Lord  Raglan 
the  garrison  of  Sebastopol  learnt  what  had  occurred  (Mr.  whether  he  could  any  longer  retain  Balaclava.  His  idea 
Kinglake  says  that  their  blood  was  heated  by  a  one-sided  was  to  abandon  the  town  and  port  and  concentrate  the 
version  of  the  battle,  but  the  true  version  had  quite  enough  whole  of  his  strength  on  the  ridges  of  the  Chersonese 
warming  influence  in  it),  they  were  naturally  exuberant,  and  upland,  ‘  and  the  naval  oflScer  commanding  at  Balaclava 
their  commander,  availing  himself  of  the  mood  they  were  in,  was  actually  requested  to  embark  at  once  any  of  the 
directed  an  immediate  attack  upon  the  weakest  part  of  our  landed  ship’s  guns  or  stores  which  were  not  then  in 
position — that  of  Mount  Inkerman.  About  5,000  infantry,  use,  to  remove  from  the  harbour  all  the  vessels  that 
with  four  pieces  of  light  artillery,  advanced  boldly  at  mid-  could  well  be  dispensed  with,  and  to  bring  down  the 
day  against  Evans’s  division,  which  numbered  at  the  time  rest  to  a  lower  part  of  the  bay.  Thus  was  to  vanish  all  the 
about  2,600  men.  Evans,  like  a  skilful  general,  took  ad-  supposed  advantages  gained  by  the  famous  flank  march, 
vantage  of  the  strength  of  his  ground,  and  allowed  the  But  the  plan  was  not  carried  out.  Mr.  Filder,  the  Corn- 
enemy  to  come  on,  and  when  he  got  them  well  under  the  missary-General,  declared  that  without  the  port  of  Balaclava 
range  of  his  carefully-posted  artillery,  overwhelmed  them  he  could  not  undertake  to  supply  the  army.  This  objection, 
with  a  murderous  fire.  His  infantry  behaved  splendidly,  says  Mr.  Kinglake,  proved  conclusive ;  and  our  people,  with 
and  the  result  of  the  sortie  was  the  defeat,  in  a  mar-  their  little  army  comprising  but  16,000  bayonets,  con- 
vellously  short  space  of  time,  of  the  Russian  battalions,  tinned  to  go  on  labouring  with  their  three  heavy  tasks — 
with  the  loss  of  270  killed  or  wounded  and  80  pri-  that  is,  with  the  siege,  with  the  defence  of  the  Chersonese 
soners.  The  English  loss  was  12  killed  and  27  wounded,  at  its  most  endangered  part,  and,  finally,  with  the  defence 
From  this  day  until  the  morning  of  the  5th  of  November  of  Balaclava — which  stood  threatened  by  General  Liprandi 
the  enemy  made  no  attempt  against  the  English  position,  with  a  force  of  24,000  men  and  78  guns.  The  sacrifices 
Mr.  Kinglake  is  unwilling  to  admit  that  Lord  Raglan  was  made  in  order  to  retain  Balaclava  were  great,  and  Mr.  King- 
surprised  at  Inkerman.  That  he  ought  not  to  have  been  so  lake  adds  that,  **  when  we  feel  the  hard  strain  that  was  put 
may  be  allowed,  for  if  nothing  else  had  called  attention  to  upon  our  scanty  forces  by  the  exigencies  of  Inkerman  it 
the  Russian  designs  on  that  position,  this  attempt  against  will  be  well  to  remember  that,  in  that  hour  of  trial,  the 
Sir  De  Lacy  Evans  must  have  done  so.  But  our  weakness  defence  of  Balaclava  was  absorbing  not  only  a  splendid 
in  that  quarter  was  well  known,  and  if  the  attack  of  the  force  of  marines  and  seamen,  but  a  fifth  of  Bosquet’s  corps 
5th  November  was  no  surprise  to  the  English  Commander-  and  the  whole  of  our  Highland  brigade.” 
in-chief,  it  must  be  a  surprise  to  military  readers  to  learn  that  Under  the  Allied  Commanders  there  was  a  force  of  Turkish 

little  or  nothing  was  done  to  guard  against  such  a  contingency,  soldiers  amounting  to  11,000  men.  How  well  the  soldier- 
Certainly  the  regimental  oflScers  and  their  men,  who  had  followers  of  the  Prophet  could  fight  had  been  already  proved 
to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  great  battle,  thought  it  was  a  at  Silistria,  and  was  afterwards  proved  at  Kars ;  but  Lord 
surprise.  No  rules  or  instructions  had  been  communicated  Raglan  and  General  Canrobert  took  upon  themselves  to 
to  the  troops  to  prepare  them  against  such  an  attempt — ^no  despise  such  troops.  Mr.  Kinglake,  'notwithstanding  his 
hint  had  been  given  to  battery  commanders  where,  in  such  hero-worship  of  Lord  Raglan,  honestly  says  : — **  These  brave 
a  case,  to  take  up  position — no  places  were  named  for  men,  under  the  leadership  of  a  few  gifted  Indian  officers, 
reserves  or  reserve  ammunition.  When  the  day  of  fight  might  have  proved  themselves  excellent  troops ;  but  from 
came  all  was  confusion.  General  Pennefather,  who  sue-  a  want  of  the  requisite  knowledge,  both  at  the  French  and 
ceeded  on  Sir  De  Lacy  Evans’s  illness  to  the  command  of  English  head-quarters,  the  resource  had  been  neglected,  and, 
the  Second  Division,  adopted  a  different  style  of  tactics,  notwithstanding  their  warlike  capacity,  it  would  be  illusory 
Mr.  Kinglake  says,  to  those  displayed  by  his  predecessor  to  reckon  the  Turks,  in  unqualified  words,  as  components  of 
^en  challenged  on  the  same  ground  ten  days  previously,  the  effective  strength  now  possessed  by  the  Allies.  For  the 
What  Sir  De  Lacy  s  tactics  were  civilians  even  could  under-  moment  they  were  almost  as  useless  to  Canrobert  and  Lord 
stand  viz.,  to  keep  his  little  force  well  in  hand,  and  avail  Raglan  as  a  diamond  to  a  man  who  mistakes  it  for  a 
himself  to  the  utmost  of  the  strength  afforded  him  by  the  worthless  pebble.” 

ground.  General  Pennefather ’s  tactics  were  to  let  his  The  total  strength  of  the  French  and  English  at  this  time 

men  fight  it  out  with  their  enemy  as  best  they  could —  (including  landed  seamen  and  marines)  was  about  64,900 

a  gallant,  dashing,  Irish,  and  splendid  method,  {f  it  men.  To  defend  Sebastopol  or  attack  the  Allies,  Mentschi- 

succee^.  Fortunately  for  us,  it  did  at  Inkerman,  and  koff,  as  we  have  seen,  had  a  force  of  120,000.  What  he 

nobody  now  wishes  to  rob  General  Pennefather  of  thought  of  our  position  may  be  gathered  from  a  paper, 

accruing  from  his  adoption  of  these  tactics,  purporting  to  be  the  copy  of  a  letter  in  cipher,  sent  by  him 

w  ch  were  even  then  spoken  of  in  the  Crimea  as  ‘*Donny-  to  the  Governor  of  Warsaw  for  transmission  to  the  Czar, 
brook.  T  ,  . .  -  _  _  „  j 


rc^k.  Lord  Raglan  did  not  interfere,  and  Mr.  Kinglake  which  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  one 
^7^  ®^tly  desires  that  credit  should  be  given  to  his  Lord-  Mr.  Kinglake  gives  a  translation  : — 


of  our  ambassadors. 


ship  for  this  abstention.  As  matters  turned  out  this  may 

nla/%  _ -  T  ^  -  _  __  j 


also  be  conceded  fnr  -  nir.  vTrr  r  r  “  The  enemy  no  longer  dares  to  stir  out  of  his  lines.  We  never 

dantrera  f  ^  i.  3  ^  ^  that  cnds  well ;  but  the  cease  to  harass  him  and  kill  some  of  his  men.  Our  squadrons  make 
hi  threatened  us  that  day  were  not  the  less  terri-  frequent  battues  and  attacks.  The  enemy  throws  some  shells  at 

le  because  fortune  fought  upon  our  side.  It  may  be  them,  bmt  his  cavalry  dares  not  risk  itself  beyond  the  range  of  the 

remembered  that  when  the  Allies  decided  after  the  Battle  of  batteries.  The  army  is  filled  with  enthusiasm.  General  Liprandi, 
■Ahna  to  chancTP  r  i,*  j.  whose  coolness  and  resolution  I  cannot  suflSciently  praise,  has  caused 

the  Nnrth  f  a  i.  riginal  intention  of  pushing  on  to  Jjq  thrown  up  some  armed  works  (strong  redoubts)  on  the  right 
xionn  01  Sebastopol  and  attacking  from  that  side,  loud  flank  of  the  enemy,  and  he  threatens  the  enemy  in  rear.  The  enemy 
praises  were  given  to  Lord  Raglan  for  the  famous  flank  cannot  effect  his  retreat  without  exposing  himself  to  immense  losses, 
march  which  gave  him  possession  of  Balaclava.  Sir  John  weather  should  favour  us,  nothing  cm  save  him  from  a  com- 

Burgovne  wbn  Viorl  ^  •  ;i  i  *3  plete  disaster.  Future  times,  I  am  confident,  will  preserve  the 

Proud^Al  ^  -X  V  af^sed  the  step,  was  excessively  Remembrance  of  the  exemplary  chastisement  inflicted  upon  the  pre- 

^  u  or  me  part  he  took  in  it.  In  one  of  his  letters  he  sumption  of  the  Allies.  When  our  beloved  Grand  Dukes  shall  te 

^  ®  As  you  like  to  hear  of  compliments  paid  me  I  here  I  shall  be  able  to  give  up  to  them  intact  the  precious  deposit 

must  tell  you  of  one  or  two.  The  morning  we  were  making  confidence  of  the  Emperor  has  placed  in  my  hands.  Sebas- 

om  AlTiertaM  Tn  a“0“g  ‘"^ifoaveTTisiWy  protects  Holy  Eueeia.” 

njj  ^  Quelle  belle  manoeuvre  que  nous 

jaireV  Colonel  Steele,  Lord  Raglan’s  right  hand  Mr.  Kinglake  says  that  the  authenticity  of  this  paper 

^^€^11,  Sir  John,  we  owe  all  this  to  you,’ What  was  not  much  doubted  by  those  to  whom  it  became 
General  Todleben  is  to  be  credited,  was  not  known,  and  that  upon  seeing  it  the  French  Emperor 
uuy  the  loss  of  the  opportunity  of  taking  Sebastopol  by  a  ordered  the  immediate  preparation  of  20,000  additional 
de  main,  but  the  certainty  of  leaving  the  Russians  troops,  but  Inkerman  in  the  meantime  had.  been  fought, 
to  receive  any  amount  of  supplies  and  reinforcements.  Whether  that  attack  was  a  surprise  ”  or  not,  it  is  certain 
early  days  of  October  to  the  4th  of  November  that  the  Allied  Commanders  had  no  intimation  or  susp^on 
e  effective  strength  of  the  troops  under  Prince  Ments-  of  the  enemy’s  intentions  on  the  4th  of  November.  They 
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h?ui  tlioiiplit  that  the  time  was  then-  ripe  for  an  assault 
upon  Sebastopol,  and  *'it  was  with  the  prospect  of  finally 
arranging  their  plan  of  attack  before  another  day  should 
pass  by,  tliat  General  Canrobert  and  Lord  Raglan,  when 
parting  from  one  another  on  Saturday,  the  4th  of  November, 
agreed  to  meet  on  the  morrow.” 

They  met,  but  it  was  on  the  field  of  Inkerman. 


GEORGE  SMITH’S  ASSYRIAN  DISCOVERIES 


A$$tfruin  I>i$coveric$:  an  Account  of  Expbrations  and  Discoveries  on 
the  Site  oj  Nineveh  during  1873  and  1874.  'By  George  Smith,  of  tUo 
llo))artnient  of  Oriental  AntiquitieB,  HhtiBh  Miweum.  Low, 
llarBton,  Low,  and  Searlo. 


We  confess  to  having  regarded  Mr.  George  Smith’s 
Assyrian  expedition  with  disapprobation  and  misgiving. 
It  looked  so  like  cutting  blocks  with  a  razor.  Here,  the 
project  virtually  implied,  we  have  a  scholar  of  peculiar  and 
unique  ability,  whose  loss  wo  should  find  irreparable. 
Yonder  is  work  requiring  ability  indeed,  but  abihty  of  a 
kind  abundant  in  our  military,  naval,  and  civil  services. 
Whether  our  scholar  possesses  this  particular  description  of 
talent  we  do  not  know ;  let  us  show  that  we  do  not  care.  Let 
us  set  the  extraordinary  man  to  do  the  ordinary  work.  Be 
it  his  to  dig  trenches,  bully  Turks,  and  control  gangs  of 
labourers.  lie  may  have  no  personal  acquaintance  with 
the  East,  and  no  colloquial  mastery  of  its  languages,  no 
faculty  for  organisation,  and  no  strength  of  constitution. 
No  matter.  Let  him  take  his  chance  ;  if  he  does  succumb 
to  fatigue  or  fever,  we  'shall  have  the  satisfaction  of  feeling 
that  we  at  last  value  him  when  too  late. 

These  considerations  are  not  invalidated  by  the  remark¬ 
able  and  unfoi'eseen  amount  of  practical  ability  exhibited  by 
Mr.  Smith  in  the  conduct  of  his  enterprise.  The  question 
is  not  merely  whether  Assyrian  scholars  are  not  too  studious 
to  be  employed  on  such  rough  work,  but  whether  they  are 
not  too  precious.  Mr.  Smith  has  done  exceedingly  well  in 
the  capacity  of  a  Layard,  but  he  might  have  done  as  well 
with  no  more  knowledge  of  cuneiform  texts  than  Layard 
had.  The  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum,  no  doubt, 
deserve  commendation  rather  than  censure  for  having  con¬ 
sented  to  risk  their  invaluable  officer  wffien  the  choice  lay 
between  him  and  nobody ;  our  complaint  is  of  the  national 
and  Governmental  apathy  which  leaves  enterprises  of  such 
pith  and  moment  to  the  capricious  patronage  of  a  daily 
newspaper,  conducted  on  strictly  commercial  principles, 
compelled  to  select  its  agent  mainly  with  a  view  to  his 
efficiency  as  an  advertising  medium,  and  which,  as  we  shall 
see,  despatches  him  like  a  rocket  to  drop  him  like  a  stick. 
Mr.  Smith  has  done  all  that  man  could  do  in  his  place, 
and  his  book  amply  merits  the  national  welcome  it  will 
undoubtedly  obtain ;  yet,  perhaps,  the  most  valuable  result 
of  his  expedition  is  his  having  amassed  such  evidence  of 
the  richness  of  his  field  of  labour  as  henceforth  to  deprive 
such  indifference  of  all  excuse. 

Every  one  recollects  the  circumstances  attending  the 
selection  of  ^Ir.  Smith  for  his  mission.  Commissioned  by 
the  Daily  Telerfraph  on  the  strength  of  his  discovery  of 
the  Deluge  tablet,  and  allowed  leave  of  absence  from  his 
official  duties,  he  arrived  at  Mosul  early  in  March,  1873, 
before  the  firman  requisite  for  his  researches  had  been 
obtained.  lie  occupied  the  interval  in  an  excursion  down 
the  Tigris  to  Bagdad,  very  pleasantly  described,  and, 
as  soon  as  authorised,  set  to  work  on  the  excava¬ 
tion  of  Nimroud.  After  devoting  a  month  to  this 
iinremunerative  task,  he  retraced  his  steps  to  Mosul,  and 
renewed  his  predecessors’  labours  on  the  excavation  of 
Kouyunjik.  He  had  been  just  a  week  thus  engaged  when 
ho  achieved  a  result  most  gratifying  and  creditable  to 
himself,  but  at  the  same  time  ruinous  to  his  undertaking, 
so  far  as  this  depended  upon  his  jounialistic  patrons, 
by  finding  “  the  greater  portion  of  seventeen  lines  of 
inscription  belonging  to  the  first  column  of  the  Chaldean 
account  of  the  Deluge,  and  fitting  into  the  only 'place  where 
there  was  a  serious  blank  in  the  story.”  This  was  all  but 
the  identical  number  of  lines  which  he  himself  had  pre¬ 
viously  pronounced  to  be  wanting.  With  natural  exulta¬ 
tion,  Mr.  Smith  telegraphed  his  discovery  to  London,  where 
it  produced  the  unanticipated  but  not  unaccountable  effect 


m 


of  satisfying  his  employers  that  they  might  now  dispengg 
with  his  services.  He  had  been  sent  out  to  find  something 
sensational  j  he  had  found  it  j  all  else  was  mere  leather  and 
prunella.  It  might  have  been  otherwise 'had'  he  been  able 
to  report  that,  having  discovered  the  Deluge,  he  was  now  in 
a  fair  way  to  discover  the  ark.  A  less  modest  and  scrupu¬ 
lous  explorer  might,  under  the  circumstances,  have  felt  war- 


ranted  in  holding  out  expectations  of  NebuchadnezWs 
golden  image,  or  of  a  harp  upon  the  willows  at  the  least. 
In  default  of  any  such  inducements,  Mr.  Smith  received  in¬ 
structions  by  telegraph  to  hang  up  his  ovyn  harp  and  come 
home,  the  hope  being  at  the  same  time  handsomely  ex¬ 
pressed  that  some  one  else  would  be  sufficiently  public- 
spirited  to  take  it  down  again.  The  excavations  were 
accordingly  suspended  early  in  J une,  and  Mr.  Smith  returns^ 
to  England.  We  have  not  the  slightest  desire  to  censure 
the  proprietors  of  the  Telegraph,  at  wffiose  expense  the 
explorations  were  then  solely  conducted,  and  who,  as  Mr. 
Smith  fully  allows,  had  the  most  unquestionable  right  to 
direct  their  discontinuance  whenever  they  should  see.  fit. 
The  moral  is  none  the  less  apparent — it  is  the  moral  of  hlr. 
Smith’s  whole  work — that  such  undertakings  should  not  be 
left  in  private  and  irresponsible  hands.  ^ 

A  public  body  fortunately  intervened  to  prevent  Itl 
Smith’s  expedition  being  all  but  a  failure.  The  action  of 
the  trustees  of  the  British  Museum,  if  not  quite  so  prompt 
as  might  have  been  desired,  was  effectual  when  it  came. 
In  November  Mr.  Smith  found  himself  again  on  the  way 
to  Mosul,  with  a  further  credit  of  1,000?.  towards  operf- 
tions ;  and  on  New  Year’s  Day  of  1874  he  resumed  work 
Kouyunjik.  Seven  precious  months  had  unfortunately  bei^ 
wasted,  and  it  does  not  appear  whether  any  endeavour  was 
made  to  procure  a  corresponding  extension  of  the  time 
allowed  by  the  firman.  Mr.  Smith  wrought  with  all  the 
more  energy ;  ho  engaged  as  many  as  six  hundred  men,  and 
amid  frosts,  floods,  and  incessant  vexations  from  Tiirkiah 
officials  undauntedly  pursued  his  labours,  bringing  number¬ 
less  interesting  objects  to  light,  and  especially  re  wanted  by 
the  discovery  of  nearly  three  thousand  fragments  of  tablete 
from  the  library  of  Sennacherib,  originally  placed,  a^  he 
conceives,  in  an  upper  story,  and  on  the  downfall  of  the 
building  precipitated  into  the  chambers  below.  The 
chicanery  and  annoyances  of  the  Turks  compelled  him  to 
desist  on  March  12 ;  and  although  an  extension  of  time 
in  compensation  was  subsequently  obtained,  the  exhau3ti(» 
of  his  funds  disabled  him  from  taking  advantage ,  of  ii 
He  left  for  England  on  April  4,  rich,  all  things  considered, 
in  acquisitions,  but  much  more  so  in  data  for  estimating  the 
work  remaining  to  be  done,  and  in  experience  of  the  prop^ 
way  of  going  about  it.  On  the  former  point  ho  says 

Much  more  remains  to  be  accomplished,  and  I  wish  that  any 
rest  which  may  be  taken  in  my  labours  may  take  the  form  of  enoou^ 
raging  further  and  systematic  exploration  of  this  important  field 
My  desire  is  that  whatever  has  been  accomplished  may  be  takei  M 
evidence  of  the  greater  and  more  important  results  which  will  inevi^ 
ably  follow  complete  excavations.  How  much  there  ia  to  ha  dMS 
may  bo  judged  from  the  extent  of  the  excavations  on  the  site  of  thfl 
library  of  the  palace  of  Sennacherib  at  Kouyunjik.  I  have  calculated 
that  there  remain  at  least  20,000  fragments  of  this  valuable  coUiO* 
tion,  buried  in  the  unexcavated  portions  of  the  palace,  and  it  would 
require  5,000f.,  and  three  years’  work  to  fairly  recover  this  treasurti 

Or  about  the  fiftieth  part  of  the  cost  of  an  iron-ckd 
frigate,  and  some  hunted  pounds  less  than  the  avertg® 
annual  value  of  the  Derby. 

On  the  second  head,  the  manner  in  which  future  exploKS* 
tions  should  be  conducted,  Mr.  Smith’s  volume  is  a  psf* 
petual  commentaiy.  He  is  perhaps  a  little  unduly  surpriss<i 
at  finding  that,  after  all,  Turks  are  Turks.  His  narrative 
is  in  many  parts  but  a  record  of  the  obstructions  thrown  in 
his  way  by  these  unenlightened  barbarians,  who  are  nok 
however,  so  obtuse  as  not  to  be  fully  conscious  of  tks 
difference  between  a  newspaper  correspondent,  or  even  tbs 
agent  of  a  museum,  and  a  diplomatic  representative  of  tbs 
English  Crown.  Whenever  the  aid  of  an  ambassador  or  a 
consul  could  bo  invoked,  things  were  found  to  go  smoothly. 
The  conclusion  is  obvious.  Let  Government  take  tbe 
matter  up,  let  the  future  excavator  be  clothed  with  full 
consular  authority  everywhere  in  Mesopotamia,  and  let  him 
be  escorted  by  a  small  troop  in  British  pay.  A  firman  with 
due  securities  will  not  be  refused  upon  a  reasonable  amount 
of  pressure,  and  the  local  authorities  will  be  very  carof®^ 
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linw  ttev  involve  their  Government  in  diplomatic  difficulties,  conquered,  adopting  from  the  eubjugated  people  ite  mythology,  laws, 
!nr  •  ^  o  frtvfbirvTt  nrtlipw  of  wViipli  RteratUFe,  Eod  almost  evory  Ett  of  civilisatioii.  Suchacuriousreyo- 

Here  18  an  opening  for  a  spirited  g  P  y,  .  lution  would  be  without  parallel  in  the  history  of  the  world,  and  the 

Lord  Derby  may  safely  and  innocently  avail  nimseir  ;  out  most  singular  point  in  connection  with  the  subject  is  the  entire  silence 


we  must,  at  the  same  time,  remind  our  archaeologists  and 
learned  societies  that  Foreign  Ministers,  like  other  bodies  at 
rest,  are  commonly  inert  until  they  are  put  in  motion  by 
something  else. 

About  a  third  of  Mr.  Smith’s  volume  is  devoted  to 
the  narrative  of  his  expedition.  This  is  a  precise  but 
by  no  means  tedious  detail  of  excavation  and  locomo¬ 
tion,  whose  sobriety  is  enlivened  by  frequent  objurgations 
of  the  obnoxious  Ottomans.  This  most  excusable  irritation 
enhances  the  weight  of  the  traveller’s  testimony  to  the 
comparatively  flourishing  condition  of  such  great  cities  as 
Aleppo  and  Bagdad ;  the  observant  reader  will  also  remark 
that  the  Turks  are  at  some  pains  to  repress  brigandage, 
and  do  not  appear  in  want  of  military  force.  Mr.  Smith 
has  the  art  of  conveying  a  clear  idea  of  a  landscape  or 
detached  object  in  few  words,  and  the  novelty  of  his 
impressions  imbues  his  style  with  freshness.  The  remain¬ 
ing  two-thirds  of  his  work  are  occupied  with  the  transla¬ 
tion  and  description  of  a  portion  of  his  discoveries.  The 


of  the  incriptions  as  to  any  such  conquest.  There  does  not  appear 
any  break  in  their  traditions  or  change  in  the  character  of  the  coun¬ 
try  to  mark  this  great  revolution,  and  the  question  of  how  the  change 
was  effected  or  when  it  took  place  is  at  present  quite  obscure.  The 
new  syllabaries  and  bilingual  tablets  will  assist  in  the  discussion  of 
these  obscure  and  intricate  questions,  but  wo  cannot  hope  that  they 
will  be  settled  until  the  study  of  the  inscriptions  is  much  further 
advanced. 


The  difficulties  thus  indicated  are  formidable  indeed,  and 
might  have  been  still  more  forcibly  put.  The  Akkad  lan¬ 
guage  has  been  pronounced  to  present  affinities,  not  merely 
to  the  Scythic,  but  also  to  the  Ethiopic  family.  A  primi¬ 
tive  ‘‘  Cushite”  population  is  postulated  for  Babylonia,  upon 
which  a  Turanian  element  is  thought  to  have  been  superim¬ 
posed,  both  being  eventually  absorbed  by  the  Semites.  For  all 
these  revolutions  there  is  not  at  present,  as  Mr.  Smith  ob¬ 
serves,  the  least  monumental  or  historical  authority ;  they 
are  entirely  deduced  as  corollaries  from  certain  philologicsd 
conclusions.  These  speculations,  we  must  feel,  require  to  be 
carefully  reconsidered.  When  they  obtained  currency  the 


most  interesting  part  of  this  relates  to  the  two  great  relics  history  and  theology  of  Assyria  and  Babylonia  were  little 


previously  published  by  him  in  a  less  perfect  form,  the 
Flood  series  of  legends  and  the  annals  of  Assurbanipal.  It 
would  perhaps  have  been  better  to  have  indicated  more 
precisely  how  much  of  the  present  publication  is  absolutely 
new,  but  no  doubt  the  whole  is  as  good  as  new  to  the 
majority  of  readers.  Mr.  Smith  decidedly  negatives  Sir 


known.  It  is  sufficiently  startling  to  discover  that  the 
legend  of  Noah  is  not  Mosaic ;  will  Canon  Kawlinson  admit 
that  it  is  not  even  Semitic  ?  If  it  was  current  in  Chaldsea 
about  2000  b.o.,  and  if  the  population  was  then  Turanian 
or  Cushite,  it  follows  that  the  m3rth  was  Turanian  or 
Cushite  also,  and  that  these  nations,  and  not  the  Semites, 


Henry  Kawlinson’s  theory  of  a  relation  between  the  twelve  were  the  originators  of  a  large  portion,  perhaps  the  whole, 
tablets  of  the  Flood  series  and  the  progress  of  the  sun  oi  the  most  venerable  legends  of  the  Old  Testament.  To  us 
through  the  signs  of  the  Zodiac.  The  legends,  he  says,  conclusion  appears  as  unlikely  as  imwelcome,  and  we 

are  not  astronomical,  but  historical,  and  he  is  disposed  Oiink  that  M.  Legouve  has  excellent  prima  facie  ground  for 
to  identify  their  hero  Izdubar  (as  the  name  is  provisionally  impugning  the  philological  theories  on  which  it  is  based, 
read)  with  Nimrod.  He  consider  their  date  to  be  upwards  must  add  that  Mr.  Sayce’s  reply  to  this  gentleman 


of  2,000  years  b.c.,  finding  the  incidents  commemorated 
by  them  frequently  depicted  on  the  cylinders  and 
engraved  gems  of  the  early  Babylonian  monarchy.  It 
seems  to  us  that  the  destruction  of  the  divine  bull,  one  of 
these  adventures,  must  in  all  probability  refer  to  the  muta¬ 
tion  of  the  vernal  equinox  into  Taurus,  which  would  take 
place  about  2,700  b.c.  The  curious  account  of  the 
malady  of  Izdubar  may  be  suspected  to  have  been  the  pro¬ 
totype  of  the  disorder  of  Nebuchadnezzar  described  in  the 
Book  of  Daniel.  Only  six  of  the  twelve  tablets,  it  should 


is  very  unsatisfactory.  M.  Legouve  points  out  that  the 
only  known  Akkad  numeral  is  also  Semitic — me=a  hun¬ 
dred.  Mr.  Sayce  explains  that  the  word  in  Akkad 
primarily  denotes  a  multitude,  that  its  application  in  the 
sense  of  a  hundred  is  secondary,  the  Akkadians  saying 
the  hundred”  as  we  say  *^the  million,”  but  that  it  was 
borrowed  in  the  sense  of  a  numeral  by  the  intruding 
Semites.  That  is  to  say,  the  Akkadians  could  not  count 
further  than  a  hundred,  or  the  Semites  so  far.  This  really 
will  not  do.  A  demonstration  of  the  Semitic  character  of 


be  stated,  are  as  yet  in  a  sufficiently  perfect  condition  to  ^Be  Akkad  language  would  relieve  the  study 'of  some  of  its 
allow  of  any  attempt  at  a  consecutive  translation.  greatest  difficiflties.  We  hope  much  from  Mr.  Smith’s 

In  addition  to  his  version  of  this  palmary  acquisition,  Mr.  unprejudiced  freshness  of  view,  and  trust  that  he  will  not 
Smitb  offers  translations  of  other  early  Babylonian  texts  and  lose  sight  of  the  subject.  If  we  read  him  anght,  two  of 
of  Assyrian  inscriptions  of  Tiglath  Pileser  II.  (b.c.  727),  his  most  distinctive  characteristics  are  modesty  and  tenacity. 
Sargon  (705),  Sennacherib  (G81),  and  Assurbanipal  (626).^  The  former  quality  will  prevent  his  questioning  any  preva- 
There  are  also  versions  of  some  interesting  miscellaneous  conviction  on  light  grounds,  the  latter  will  insure  his 
texts,  including  hymns,  legends,  astronomical  observations,  persistence  in  any  conclusion  at  which  he  may  have 


cont^ts  of  sale,  and  precepts,  strikingly  analogous  to  the 
political  and  ethical  wisdom  of  the  Old  Testament.  Mr. 
mith  also  figures  and  describes  some  objects  of  art  and 
0  1  ity,  although  his  expedition  has  not  been  very  productive 


deliberately  arrived,  undeterred  by  the  weight  of  mere 
authority. 

To  this  end,  however,  it  is  absolutely  essential  that  the 
explorations  should  be  resumed  and  efficiently  carried  out. 


in  this  department.  AVe  must  not  omit  two  of  his  most  The  debris  of  ages  not  merely  withholds  an  immensity  of 
interesting  discoveries— one  of  a  tablet,  fixing  the  date  of  knowledge  from  us,  but  also  the  links  necessary  to  the 
the  foundation  of  the  Parthian  monarchy  at  248  B.c. ;  the  completion  of  the  knowledge  we  possess  already.  It 
other  of  a  bilingual  inscription,  eight  centuries  earlier  than  remains  for  us  to  say  whether  we  wiU  be  contented  with  a 


known,  proving  the  co-existence  of  the 
’  and  Babylonian  languages — or  perhaps  we  should 

ICOoVc^  alphabets— in  the  days  of  King  Hammurabi, 


mere  outline  of  one  of  the  most  interesting  chapters  in 
human  history.  Our  present  Government,  we  are  per¬ 
suaded,  only  requires  a  little  gentle  pressure  to  take  the 
matter  up.  We  trust  ere  long  to  see  a  British  agent  on 
the  spot,  armed  with  ample  pecuniary  resources  and  full 


Perhaps  the  most  significant  passage  in  Mr.  Smith’s  armed  with  ample  pecuniary  resources  and  full 

VO  ume  concerns  the  problem  just  adverted  to,  and  is  the  diplomatic  powers,  and  the  British  flag  displ^ed  suc- 
ouowing  delicate  but  unmistakable  insinuation  of  scepti-  cessively  from  every  mound  in  Mesopotamia.  We  deem 
current  theory  respecting  the  ethnological  Smith’s  proper  sphere  of  action  to  in  the  modern 

amnities  of  the  primitive  inhabitants  of  Chaldaea : _  rather  than  the  ancient  Babylon.  Disinterment  and 

Intimately  connected  with  these  historical  studies  is  the  question  of  necessary  connection  The  laW  a^ 

busbar  X Turanian  race  which  first  esta-  responsibility  of  the  former  pursmt  must  encroach  far  t^ 
niaioritv  *be  Euphrates  valley.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  heavily  on  the  rare  faculties  which  should  be  jealously 

ogy,  and  civilisation,  literature,  mytho-  reserved  for  the  latter.  Let  Mr.  Smith’s  undivided  atten- 

S*!»itier.M,butof  ‘  be  dedicated  to  his  legitimate  task,  whether  on  the 

quue  distinct  from  that  of  all  the  Semitic  tribes.^  There  is  hTweve^^  pittance  he  receives  at  present  or  with  emolument  more 
e»rly  supposed  that  at  a  very  accurately  adjusted  to  the  importance  of  the  study,  the 

vation  and  PoP'ilafion,  with  its  high  culti-  merit  of  the  scholar,  and  the  credit  of  the  nation, 

race,  and  ^  ^  ®  civilisation,  was  conquered  by  the  Semitic 

a  mat  the  conquerors  imposed  only  their  language  on  the  - 
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The  Epicureal!  morality  is  also  perspicuously  explaineii^ 
and  its  afifinity  to  the  -Utilitarian  pliilosophy  pointed  out- 
The  attention  at  present  bestowed  on  Epicurus’s  physic 
renders  the  omission  of  an  authoritative  exposition  of  hi* 
ethics  doubly  unfortunate.  We  also  sorely  miss  the  review 
of  Muller  and  Donaldson’s  Greek  Literature,  which  appeared 
in  Fraser  for  March,  1859.  Though  not  eUborate  in  point 
of  composition,  it  embodies  the  mature  judgment  of  aa 
eminent  classical  scholar  on  his  favourite  authors,  a  critic i  ana 
of  far  more  value  than  anything  original  which  he  may 
have  indited  invita  Minerva.  If,  in  view  of  these  errors  erf 
omission  and  commission,  we  are  constrained  to  wish  Mi’.  Cede 
what  the  Archbishop  of  Granada  wished  Gil  Bias,  neither 
caTi  we  forget  that  to  him  the  republic  of  letters  is  solely 
indebted  for  the  publication  of  this  collection  ;  or,  informed 
as  we  are  that  it  is  designed  as  a  repayment  of  kindness 
shown  to  himself  in  his  days  of  early  struggle,  can  we 
refrain  from  congratulating  him  on  the  assured  permanence 
of  the  memorial  of  a  circumstance  so.  honourable  to  him. 

Miss  Nicolls,  on  the  other  hand,  appears  to  possess  eveiy 
qualification  for  the  editorial  oftice  except  one  hardly  to  be 
looked  for  in  a  grand-daughter,  even  of  a  scholar — ^the 
acquaintance  with  Greek  which  would  have  purged  the 
proofs  from  their  monstrous  and  multitudinous  errata.  Her 
brief  introductory  memoir,  like  the  monk  s  draught  in 
The  Misfortunes  of  Elphin,”  is  *'a  model  of  singleness  and 
simplicity,”  and,  better  still,  of  good  taste  and  good  feeling. 
In  the  absence  of  acquaintance  with  her  MS.  materials,  it 
is  impossible  to  determine  "whether  she  might  not  have 
made  a  freer  use  of  them.  We  suspect  she  might ;  but 
the  error,  if  it  be  one,  is  on  the  right  side.  She  has  cer¬ 
tainly  been  exceedingly  successful  in  imparting  interest  to 
the  details  of  an  uneventful  life.  Thomas  Love  Peacock 
was  bom  at  Weymouth,  October  18,  1785.  His  father  was 
a  London  merchant,  his  relations  on  the  mother’s  side  were 
naval  officers,  from  whom  he  inherited  his  aquatic  and 
mechanical  tastes.  He  afforded  another  instance  of  the  re¬ 
appearance  of  family  traits  if,  as  we  suppose,  though  Miie 
Nicolls  does  not  tell  us  so,  he  was  also  related  to  Thoma* 
Love,  the  well-known  bookseller  of  his  native  place.  He 
was  educated  at  a  private  school  at  Englefield-green  ;  bot^ 
having  left  this  at  thirteen,  is  entitled  to  a  place  ammig 
self-taught  men.  His  classical  and  linguistic  studies  mult 
have  been  incessant,  his  very  earliest  writings  abound  and 
superabound  in  leaniing,  and  are  indeed  disfigured  by  ft 
pedantry  from  which  ho  never  entirely  freed  himsdf. 
These  studious  pursuits  naturally  indisposed  him  to  give 
effect  to  the  equally  natural  wish  of  his  relatives  that  h# 
should  give  his  mind  to  earning  his  living.  England,’ 
he  wrote  in  those  days,  is  the  modem  Carthage,  the  love 
of  gold  pervades  the  whole  State  from  the  centre  to  the 
extremities.  If  any  one  be  placed  in  a  situation  of  imme¬ 
diate  or  consequent  profit,  it  is  sufficient  for  the  multitude 
to  pronounce  him  well  employed.”  Or,  as  an  acquaintance 
wrote  about  this  period,  He  seems  an  idly  inclined  man, 
indeed  he  is  professedly  so  in  the  summer.” 

It  was  during  this  season  of  liberal  studies  and  straitened 
means  that  Peacock  made  the  acquaintance  of  Shelley. 
We  think  Miss  Nicolls  is  mistaken  in  supposing  this  to 
have  occurred  at  Nant  Gwillt  in  Eadnorshire.  Peacods 
says  that  he  first  saw  Shelley  immediately  before  he  went 
to  Tanyrallt.  But  Shelley  went  to  Tanyrallt  from  Lyn- 
mouth,  where  Peacock  is  not  recorded  to  have  been  ;  and, 
in  his  letter  to  Hookham  from  that  place,  speaks  of  thi 
latter  as  still  a  stranger.  Peacock  probably  intended  to 
convey  that  he  met  Shelley  for  the  first  time  in  November, 
1812,  upon  the  latter’s  coming  up  to  London  from  Tany¬ 
rallt,  to  which  place  he  immediately  returned. 

In  1819  Peacock  obtained  his  appointment  at  the  India 
House,  along  with  James  Mill  and  other  new  importationi. 
He  had  to  pass  a  preliminary  examination  in  Indian 
matters :  his  papers  were  returned  to  him  with  the  1^^|| 
compliment,  Nothing  superfluous,  and  nothing  wanting.  % 
His  previous  career  had  been  an  unsuitable  preparation  f<^ 
a  post  requiring  such  attention  to  business  details :  ki* 
eminent  efiiciency  consequently  attests  the  versatility  a* 
well  as  the  vigour  of  his  intellect.  His  services  were 
confined  to  the  preparation  of  official  despatches. 

Nicolls  notices  that  the  Parliamentary  grant  in  aid  o 


THOMAS  LOVE  PEACOCK. 

The  Work$  of  Thomas  Lovt  Peacock.  With  a  Preface  by  the  Bight 
Hon.  Lord  Houahton ;  a  Biographical  Notice  by  his  Orand- 
d.-iugh ter,  Edith  Nicolls;  and  Portrait.  Edited  by  Henry  Cole, 
C  B.  In  Throe  Volumes.  Bentley. 

[Second  Notice.] 

Much  of  the  third  volume  of  this  edition  of  Mr.  Peacock’s 
works  is  occupied  by  his  early  poems — “Palmyra,”  and  its 
appendages  (seven  devils  worse  than  itself),  “  The  Genius  of 
the  Thames,”  “Ehododaphne.”  The  fate  of  “The  Philo¬ 
sophy  of  Melancholy”  is  as  melancholy  as  the  theme.  Mr. 
Cole  accords  it  no'space,  and  Miss  Nicolls  no  mention.  With 
a  reserv^ation  in  favour  of  “Ehododaphne,”  few,  we  think, 
would  have  complained  if  all  the  contemporary  pieces  had 
equally  fallen  victims  to  this  conspiracy  of  silence.  The 
writer,  had  his  poetical  efforts  been  confined  to  these,  could 
not  have  been  better  characterised  than  by  the  second  clause 
of  his  own  fine  translation  from  Plato : — 

The  divino  madness  which  proceeds  from  the  Muses  taking  posses¬ 
sion  of  a  tender  and  unoccupied  soul,  awakening,  and  Bacchically 
inspiring  it  towards  songs  and  other  poetry,  adorning  myriads  of 
ancient  deeds,  instructs  succeeding  generations  ;  but  he  who  "without 
this  madness  from  the  Muses  approaches  the  poetical  gates,  having 
persuaded  himself  that  by  art  alone  ho  may  become  sufficiently  a 
post,  will  find  in  the  end  his  own  imperfection,  and  see  the  poetry  of 
his  cold  prudonco  vanish  into  nothingness  before  the  light  of  that 
which  has  sprung  from  divine  insanity. 

“  Ehododaphne,  ”  however,  is  as  good  an  example  as  could 
easily  be  produced  of  art’s  competence  and  incompetence 
to  supply  the  deficiencies  of  nature.  It  is  a  lyrical  tale  of 
Thessalian  sorcery.  The  plot  is  highly  interesting,  the 
accessories  are  judiciously  selected,  the  classical  polish  of 
the  style  is  almost  unparalleled  in  English  metrical  romance. 
With  all  these  attractions  it  is  utterly  lifeless,  a  waxen 
flower  at  best,  unapt  in  spite  of  its  fascinating  title  to 
represent  the  rose  of  loveliness  or  confer  the  laurel  of  fame. 
But  what  are  we  to  say  to  “Sir  Proteus?  ”  We  remember 
being  greatly  perplexed  as  to  the  authorship  of  this  singular 
pseudonymous  composition.  It  seemed  as  impossible  to 
attribute  the  quaint  erudition  of  the  notes  to  any  one  but 
Mr.  Peacock  as  unfair  to  tax  him  or  any  man  of  liberal 
culture  with  so  splenetic  a  lampoon  against  all  contem¬ 
porary  poetical  genius.  His  subsequent  writings  afford 
ample  evidence  of  his  recantation  ;  but  it  must  be  said 
that,  if  zealous  in  repelling  “the  encroachments  of  black 
bile,”  he  had  sound  personal  reasons  for  his  ardour.  The 
piece  should  not  have  been  reprinted.  We  could  also  have 
spared  the  Italian  comedy  of  “  Gl’  Ingannati firstly 
because  it  is  not  entertaining,  and  secondly  because  it  is 
not  Peacock’s.  Mr.  Cole  has  published  what  he  should 
have  suppressed  and  suppressed  what  ho  should  have  pub¬ 
lished.  Where  are  the  “  Eecollections  of  Childhood  ?  ” 
This  slight  but  graceful  performance  is  especially  interesting 
as  the  sole  autobiographic  record  of  the  author,  and  its 
omission  seems  most  unaccountable  when  we  remember 
that  it  was  printed  separately  by  the  publishers  of  this 
very  edition.  Far  more  serious  is  the  omission  of  the 
article  on  Moore’s  E2)icurean  ”  which  appeared  in  the 
IT  estnuustcr  Review  for  October,  1827.  This  essay  is  one 
of  the  author's  most  characteristic  productions,  and  comes 
nearer  than  anything  else  to  a  formal  exposition  of  his 
philosophy  of  life.  Himself  an  Epicurean  according  to 
the  g(uiuine  tradition  of  the  elders,  he  felt  deejily  affronted 
at  Moore’s  travestie  of  the  philosophy  of  the  Garden  in 
the  pei-son  of  its  precious  young  representative  a  bonnes 
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a^nonl  Chesnev’s  Euphrates  exploration  was  mainly  pro-  “  suggested  by  his  friend)  and  the 

raCbSence  before  the  Committees  of  1832  and  ®f  1®!“^  to  these  better  influences. 

^834  She  might  have  added  that  the  expedition  itself  Lord  Houghton,  like  Scythrop,  has  a  fine  eye  for  conse- 
wfls  suffffested  by  a  series  of  articles  for  inquiry,  previously  quences.  He  seems  to  be  speaking  both  of  ethical  and 
Trawn  up  by  him,  which  came  into  General  Chesney’s  hands  critical  influences.  The  former  were  notoriously  the  other 
early^as  1829,  and  are  reprinted  in  the  preface  to  his  way.  We  joke  Peacock,”  writes  Leigh  Hunt,  «on  his 
^rrati4  as  a  tribute  to  their  comprehensiveness,  sagacity,  inevitable  tendencies  to  be  one  of  the  corrupt,  for  which  he 
and  forethought.”  The  enterprise  is  impemonated  in  the  s^nw  to  appreh^d.  Shelleian  objurgation.”  As  concerns 


character  of  Mr.  Philpot,  in  ‘Crotchet  Castle.’  Peacock’s 
taste  for  navigation  found  further  employment  in  the  con¬ 
struction  of  iron  steamers  for  the  East  India  Company, 
which,  going  out  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  first  demon¬ 
strated  the  practicability  of  that  route  for  steam  vessels. 


As  concerns 


the  latter,  the  “  Defence  of  Poetry  ”  hardly  looks  like  the 
work  of  a  disciple  of  the  author  of  “  The  Four  Apes  of 
Poetry;”  and  the  Peacockian  element  in  “Alastor”  and 
“The  Revolt  of  Islam  ”  is  neither  more  nor  less  patent  than 
the  Shelleian  element  in  ‘  Gryll  Grange.’  It  is,  no  doubt. 


So  enamoured  was  the  designer  with  their  performances  true  th^t  Shelley’s  Greek  studies  were  of  the  greatest  advan- 
as  to  assure  the  Parliamentary  Committee  that  passengers  tage  to  him,  and  that-  Peacock  encouraged  and  shared 
would  generally  prefer  the  Cape  route  to  that  by  the  Red  them.  But  he  no  more  originated  the  taste  than  he  in- 
“  If  ”  retorted  Sir  Thomas  Turton,  a  passenger  just  vented  the  language.  Shelley  must  have  been  sadly 


landed,  “if  Mr.  Peacock  would  make  the  Cape  passage 
three  or  four  times,  and  the  Red  Sea  passage  once,  as  I 
have  done,  he  would  see  cause  to  alter  his  opinion.”  Per¬ 
haps  not,  for  the  opinion  was  enunciated  in  the  interest  of 


insensible  to  his  obligations ;  for,  while  bestowing  genial 
praise  on  his  friend’s  novels,  he  pronounces  him  in  poetry 
“a  nursling  of  the  exact  and  superficial  school.”  Peacock 
himself  insinuates  no  such  claim,  but  in  detailing  the 


the  East  India  Company,  which  he  defended  vigorously  on  j^ins  he  took  to  imbue  Shelley  with  what  the  latter  con- 
other  occasions.  His  most  notable  encounter  was  that  with  sidered  “  the  withering  and  perverting  spirit  of  comedy,” 


Mr.  James  Silk  Buckingham,  a  gentleman  who  would  cer¬ 
tainly  have  figuretl  in  his  novels  if  he  had  caught  him 
sooner.  In  so  far  as  the  controversy  concerned  the  liberty 
of  the  Indian  press,  Mr.  Peacock  was  in  the  wrong  ;  but  in 
so  far  as  the  matter  was  personal,  it  is  impossible  not  to 
heartily  relish  his  exposure  of  the  victim  whose  martyrdom 
has  put  him  at  his  ease  for  the  remainder  of  his  life.  He 
also  defeated  the  attempt  of  the  Liverpool  merchants  to 
abolish  the  East  India  Company’s  salt  monopoly  in  favour 


sidered  “  the  withering  and  perverting  spirit  of  comedy,” 
frankly  records  the  rebuff  he  experienced.  After  lis¬ 
tening  td  a  passage  from  “Rule  a  Wife  and  Have  a 
Wife  ’’ 


“  There,”  exclaimed  Shelley,  “  there  is  comedy  in  its  perfection. 
Society  grinds  down  poor  wretches  into  the  dust  of  abject  poverty, 
till  they  are  scarcely  recognisable  as  human  beings  ;  and  then, 
instead  of  being  treated  as  what  they  really  are,  subjects  of  the 
deepest  pity,  they  are  brought  forward  as  grotesque  monstrosities  to 
be  laughed  at.” 


a^iisn  tne  maia  ^mpa.  y  s  xnuuup.xy  -  ^  honourable  to  the  speaker’s  insight  as  to  his 

of  one  of  their  own.  Me  fully  concur  wuth  Lord  Hough-  i  ,1  -i.  ^  1  j-  ®  v. 

.  .  .  , .  xi  I  -i.  1  j  u  ^  feehugs,  but  in  which  the  reporter  only  discerns  a  literary 

ton  m  wishing  that  it  had  been  possible  “  to  have  included  °  ttt«  •  •  j.-  xv  I  •  j-xr  x  j 

•  XT  •  11  ^  1  3  •  •  r  1  •  •  1  heresy.  W  e  must  add,  in  justice,  that  indifference  tow^ards 

m’ this  collection  some  records  and  impressions  01  ms  omcial  It,.,  _ _ •  xi,  x  j  j  xi.  »»  t. 

7 ,  tT-  •  1  r-  •  •  “all  the  oppressions  that  are  done  under  the  sun  was  by 

life.  lie  succeeded  James  Aiill  as  Principal  Lxammer  in  _ xu  r  -t  r  iiir  n  t  tx  •  i  x 

I  1  t.„ _ „t  c.„..4  \r;ii  tl'®  failings  of  Mr.  Peacock.  It  is  also  true 


1836  and  m  ItoO  retired  m  favo^  of  Jo^  Stuart  MiU.  respecting  his  poems,  and 

T^busy  penod  was  not  estra^^  frmn  letter.  ,•  among  4ughton  wLt  it  was.  Upon  the 

other  thinp,  he  at  one  time  contributed  the  opemtic  cnti-  publication  of  “  Adonais  ”  he  wrote 


other  things,  he  at  one  time  contributed  the  operatic  criti¬ 
cisms  to  this  journal.  His  latter  days  were  spent  tran¬ 
quilly,  save  for  domestic  iilllictions,  at  Lower  Halliford,  near 
Shepperton,  where  he  had  long  possessed  a  country  retreat, 
and  where  he  died  on  January  23,  18G6.  The  following 
is  a  pleasing  view'  of  his  character,  as  it  appeared  to  a 
favourite  and  aft'ectionate  relative  : — 


In  society  my  grandfather  was  ever  a  welcome  guest,  his  genial 
manner,  hearty  appreciation  of  wit  and  humour  in  others,  and  the  amus¬ 
ing  way  in  which  he  told  stories  made  him  a  very  delightful  acquaint¬ 
ance ;  he  was  always  so  agreeable  and  so  very  witty  that  he  was  called 
by  his  most  intimate  friends  the  “  Laughing ’Philosopher,”  and  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  term  “Epicurean  Philosopher,”  which  I  have 
often  heard  applied  to  him,  describes  him  accurately  and  briefly.  In 
public  business  my  grandfather  was  upright  and  honourable ;  but 
^  he  advanced  in  5'enr8  his  detestation  of  anything  disagreeable  made 
mm  simply  avoid  whatever  fretted  him,  laughing  oflf  all  sorts  of 
ordinary  calls  upon  his  leisure  time.  His  love  of  ease  and  kindness 
of  heart  made  it  impossible  that  be  could  be  actively  unkind  to  any 
cme,  but  he  would  not  be  worried,  and  just  got  away  from  anything 
^t  annoyed  him.  He  was  very  fond  of  his  children,  and  was  an 
f  th  ^®^her  to  them  ;  and  he  was  a  kind  and  affectionate  grand- 
not  bear  any  ono  to  be  unhappy  or  uncomfortable 
awut  him,  and  this  ft*eling  he  carried  down  to  the  animal  creation  ; 
18  ^t  oats  and  dogs  were  especially  cared  for  by  himself,  the  birds 
in  the  garden  were  carefully  watched  over  and  fed,  and  no  gun  was 
oyer  allowed  to  bo  fired  about  the  place.  His  servants  all  loved 
im,  lor  he  was  a  kind  and  considerate  master. 


The  poetry  of  your  Adonais  is  very  beautiful:  but  when  you 
write,  you  never  think  of  your  audience.  The  number  who  under¬ 
stand  you  and  sympathise  with  you  is  very  small.  If  you  would 
consider  who  and  what  the  readers  of  poetry  are,  and  adapt  your 
compositions  to  the  depth  of  their  understandings  and  the  current 
of  their  sympathies,  you  would  obtain  the  highest  degree  of  poetical 
fame. 


Lord  Houghton  will  not  regret  that  this  recipe  for  renowTi 
did  not  commend  itself  to  Shelley,  or  that  the  monitor 
omitted  to  take  his  own  advice.  With  unimportant  excep¬ 
tions,  his  writings  are  independent  of  extraneous  influence. 
By  fidelity  to  his  own  peculiar  inspiration,  he  has  created  a 
type  of  literary  excellence  in  its  own  style  unique  and 
inimitable  ;  caviare  indeed  to  the  general,  but  a  permanent 
attraction  to  all  endowed  with  a  relish  for  Attic  salt. 

R.  G. 


MR.  ADAMS’S  HISTORY  GF  JAPAN. 


The  History  of  Jajian.  Volume  TI.  1865  to  1871.  Completing  the 
Work.  By  Francis  Ottiwell  Adams.  H.  S.  King. 


We  should  concisely  enumerate  Mr.  Peacock’s  most  salient 
^  as  good  nature,  self-complacency,  self- 

iQaulgeuce,  shrewdness,  wit,  invetei’acy  in  prejudice,  and 
P  ysical  and  intellectual  robustness. 


The  second  volume  of  Mr.  Adams’s  w'ork  is  no  less 
laborious  and  painstaking  than  the  first.  In  both  volumes 
alike  one  is  struck  with  the  advantage  possessed  by  a  his¬ 
torian  who  has  lived  among  the  people  whose  strange  his¬ 
tory  during  the  last  few  years  he  relates,  and  who  has 
availed  himself  industriously  of  native  sources  of  informa¬ 
tion.  But  in  this  volume — more,  perhaps,  than  in  the  first 


Pliysical  and  intellectual  robustness  volume— more,  perhaps,  than  in  the  first 

Lord  Houghton',  elegantly-written  preface  is  respectable  “’rk’rardness  of  the  writer  forces  itself  upon 

f  a  criticism,  but  bardW  more.  He  is  less  than  just  to  «  attention  A  curious  want  of  the  sense  of  proportion 

IMA  -1*  1  •  olii-kvxrn  irs  fho  nnnlr  n  nr  .lAr^an  whAn  if  ifl 


it  ^  XXXVHJ*  XXV  AO  XVOO  UXLsXli  jxJLav  %/\J 

e  object  of  his  appreciation  in  instituting  so  close  a  parallel 
e  ween  him  and  the  French  conteurs  of  last  centuiy,  a 
1  rary  of  whom — Voltaire,  of  course,  excepted — could  be 
1  ^  Peacock  without  being  missed.  On  the  other 

. ,  seeks  to  redress  the  balance  by  a  preposterous 
establish  a  beneficial  influence  of  Peacock  upon 


is  shown  in  calling  the  book  a  history  of  Japan,  when  it  is 
really  a  histoiy  of  the  successful  efforts  of  several  European 
Powers  to  open  the  ports  of  Japan  to  their  trade,  and  the 
mighty  revolution  produced  as  an  indirect  consequence. 
The  same  defect  appears  in  every  chapter.  An  attack  upon 
a  European  or  the  execution  of  his  murderer  is  described 
with  more  detail  than  an  important  civil  war;  a  ceremonial 
visit  of  European  representatives  gets  a  chapter  to  itself. 


with  a  clear  and  healthy  while  the  extraordinary  occurrence  of  the  feudal  princes  of 
lavs mau^rruia^apid^:’.  JaP-  placing  their  lands  and  retainer  at  the  disposal  of 
•  •  •  up  to  the  imaginative  grandeur  and  noble  form  of  the  Emperor  gets  only  part  of  one.  Tins  was  a  venial 
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fault  in  the  first  volume,  where  the  dangers  to  which  Eu¬ 
ropean  residents  were  liable  were  more  interesting  than  the 
home  affairs  of  the  Japanese,  of  which,  indeed,  almost 
nothing  was  known.  But  those  who  read  merely  for  the 
interest  of  the  story,  and  those  who  desire  to  extend  their 
knowledge,  have  an  equal  right  to  complain  that  Mr.  Adams 
should  have  devoted  so  much  of  his  space  to  the  detail  of 
monotonous  attacks  and  punishments,  and  passed  over  so 
slightly  the  circumstances  of  a  revolution  without  a  parallel 
in  history.  There  is  a  want  of  definite  purpose  in  Mr. 
Adams’s  work.  He  has  not  begun  with  a  clear  understand¬ 
ing  of  what  he  meant  to  do.  He  sets  down  facts  of  all 
sorts  side  by  side,  and  makes  little  attempt  to  throw  them 
into  organic  connection.  His  history  is  rather  a  dry  chronicle 
than  a  history  properly  so  called. 

Mr.  Adams’s  second  volume  begins  nominally  with  the 
execution  of  the  Satsuma  ronin  Shemidzu  Seiji  for  the 
murder  of  IMajor  Baldwin  and  Lieutenant  Bird,  and  really 
at  the  point  where  some  light  on  the  internal  affairs  of 
Japan  was  dawning  on  its  obtrusive  European  visitors.  The 
fiction  of  the  dual  character  of  the  Japanese  Government, 
consisting  of  spiritual  and  temporal  authorities,  which  still 
lingers  in  our  school-books,  was  only  beginning  to  be  shaken 
in  the  minds  of  our  diplomatic  agents  ten  years  ago.  The 
delay  of  the  Shogun  or  Tycoon  to  execute  the  treaties  into 
which  he  had  entered  was  supposed  at  first  to  be  due  to  bad 
faith.  It  was  supposed  that  attacks  upon  members  of 
foreign  legations  were  made  at  his  instigation,  because  he 
showed  himself  unable  or  unwilling  to  bring  the  offenders 
to  justice.  The  imperfect  state  of  our  information  was 
well  illustrated  by  the  despatch  sent  by  Earl  Russell  to  Sir 
Henry  Parkes  on  his  appointment  as  plenipotentiary.  “  It 
is  held,”  Earl  Russell  wrote,  “  by  some  of  the  Japanese 
that  a  treaty  with  the  Shogun,  in  order  to  be  binding,  must 
be  ratified  by  the  Mikado.  Upon  this  point  the  most  con¬ 
tradictory  assertions  have  been  made  by  the  Japanese  them¬ 
selves.  The  great  daimio  Satsuma,  however,  fully  asserted 
the  treaty-making  power  to  reside  in  the  Shogun.  Her 
Majesty’s  Government  have  assumed,  as  they  had  a  right 
to  do,  that  the  Shogun  was  in  possession  of  the  supreme 
authority  in  Japan  ;  that  he  had  the  power  to  enter  into 
the  treaty  concluded  with  this  country,  and  they  have  held 
him  to  be  bound  by  it.”  It  was  only  gradually  that  a 
suspicion  of  the  tnie  position  of  the  Shogun  began  to 
glimmer  through  his  mysterious  and  seemingly  dishonest 
evasions  and  delays.  Gradually  it  became  apparent  that 
the  Shogun  had  not  the  supreme  power  to  conclude  treaties 
which  he  pretended  to  have.  In  a  few  years,  when  the 
whole  truth  was  known,  it  was  found  that  the  Shogun, 
nominally  generalissimo  of  the  Emperor’s  armies,  had  for 
six  hundred  years  usurped  the  supreme  power ;  but  that  his 
authority  was  on  the  wane,  and  that  his  rivals  had  taken 
advantage  of  the  complications  in  which  his  foreign  treaties 
had  involved  him  to  effect  his  downfall.  And,  by  a  still 
mysterious  revolution,  the  whole  feudal  system  of  Japan 
went  down  with  the  Shogun,  and  the  policy  that  caused 
the  ruin  of  the  Shogunate  became  the  policy  of  the  Empire. 

The  Prince  of  Chdshiu,  or  his  secret  wire-puller — for  the 
men  who  wield  power  in  Japan  seem  to  have  a  dislike  to  the 
show  of  power,  and  to  shelter  their  activity  behind  some 
nominal  authority — was  the  main  agent  in  overthrowing  the 
Shogunate.  When  his  batteries  on  the  Straits  of  Shimo- 
noseki  fired  upon  European  vessels,  the  Representatives, 
then  unaware  of  the  state  of  parties  in  Japan,  merely  sus¬ 
pected  general  treachery ;  and,  perhaps,  the  first  thing 
that  most  effectually  opened  their  eyes  was  the  fact  that 
batteries  in  the  same  strait  fired  upon  one  of  the  vessels  of 
the  Shogun.  Choshiu  was  as  much  opposed  to  the  Shogun 
as  to  the  Europeans.  He  thought,  in  his  contempt  for  the 
foreigners,  that  he  had  mastered  all  their  resources  when  he 
had  armed  his  soldiers  with  muskets  and  erected  batteries 
on  the  rocky  coasts  of  the  straits.  Filled  with  an  equal 
sense  of  superiority  to  the  Shogun,  he  made  an  unsuc¬ 
cessful  attempt  to  seize  tlie  person  of  the  Emperor,  appa¬ 
rently  with  a  view  to  himself  exercising  the  supreme 
authority  in  Japan.  The  destruction  of  his  batteries 
by  the  European  ships  was  a  severe  lesson  to  him,  and, 
convinced  of  the  hopelessness  of  his  patriotic  policy  of 
beating  off  the  foreigners,  with  the  ready  adaptability 


— 

characteristic  of  his  race,  he  at  once  changed  his  tack.  ' 
He ,  allied  himself  with  the  powerful  daimios  of  Satsuihi^ 
and  Tosa  in  a  combination  against  the  Shogun,  which 


tried  to  effect  its  aims  partly  by  intrigue,  partly  hy^ 
force.  These  alhes  professed  themselves  perfectly  willing' 
to  open  the  Japanese  ports  to  foreign  traders,  and  protested 


to  open  the  Japanese  ports  to  foreign  traders,  and  protested 
that  what  they  objected  to  was  the  Shogun’s  monopolising^ 
that  trade  for  the  benefit  of  his  own  clan.  The  various 
steps  in  the  progress  of  their  operations  against  the  Sho¬ 
gunate  Mr.  Adams  is  far  from  rendering  clear,  and,  perhaps, 
no  clear  infoimation  on  the  subject  is  accessible.  It  may, 
however,  be  remarked,  as  an  indication  of  Mr.  Adams’s 
intricate  way  of  putting  his  facts,  that  the  maker  of  the 
index  to  the  volume  has  represented  the  campaign  of  the 
Bakufu  troops  against  Choshiu  as  having  the  opposite  result 
to  what  is  alleged  in  the  text.  At  any  rate,  we  have  failed^ 
to  understand  from  Mr.  Adams’s  account  the  operations  of  ' 
the  daimios,  whether  by  force  or  by  fraud.  The  main 
result  was  that  the  Shogun  was  wonied  into  restoring  to 
the  Emperor  the  power  that  his  family  had  held  for 
centuries. 


When  the  last  of  the  Shoguns,  who  appears  in  Mr. 
Adams’s  narrative  under  five  or  six  different  names, 
resigned  his  power  to  the  Mikado,  he  did  so  on  the  under¬ 
standing  that  a  council  of  the  daimios  was  to  be  called  to 
deliberate  on  a  new  constitution,  himself  counting  among 
the  number  as  chief  of  the  Tokugawa  clan.  But  the 
intriguing  daimios  took  possession  of  the  palace,  obtained 
from  the  Emperor  a  decree  abohshing  the  Shogun’s  govern¬ 
ment,  and  established  a  new  constitution  on  their  own 
authority.  The  Shogun,  indignant  at  this  coup  d'etat, 
insisted  that  his  resignation  was  only  conditional,  and  pre¬ 
pared  to  fight  for  his  rights.  Into  the  desultory  and  com¬ 
paratively  bloodless  struggle  which  followed,  Mr.  Adams 
enters  at  considerable  length.  It  lasted  through  the 
greater  part  of  the  year,  and  ended  in  the  defeat,  submis¬ 
sion,  and  pardon  of  the  Shogun.  The  attempts  of  the 
daimios  at  constitution-making  took  a  turn  which  they 
could  hardly  have  anticipated.  Their  first  idea  was  to 
have  a  Parliament  representing  the  different  clans.  But  in 
an  incredibly  short  space  of  time  a  larger  idea  was  started 
and  carried  out.  The  daimios,  in  earnest  execution  of  their 
professed  desire  to  restore  the  power  of  the  Emperor,  gave 
up  their  lands  and  men  into  his  hands.  The  feudal  system 
was  abolished :  the  clans  were  converted  into  prefectures  or 
counties  ;  and  the  daimios  passed  from  being  heads  of  clans 
into  being  government  prefects.  Of  this  amazing  and 
unprecedented  renunciation,  Mr.  Adams  supplies  the  only 
credible  explanation.  It  is  that  the  changes  were  accom¬ 
plished  not  by  the  daimios  themselves,  who  were  brought 
up  in  effeminate  luxury  and  ignorance  of  the  world,  but  by 
their  advisers,  who  expected  to  find  in  the  new  system  a 
better  field  for  their  energies. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  abolition  of  the  feudal  system 
was  not  the  only  .startling  change  that  came  over  the  face 
of  Japan;  but  that  it  was  accompanied  by  a  total  reversal 
of  the  policy  of  isolation  which  had  prevailed  in  Japan  for 
two  hundred  years,  and  by  an  amazing  eargemess  to  imi¬ 
tate  European  manners  and  institutions.  During  the  last 
few  years,  they  have  not  only  reformed  their  government 
on  European  models,  but  they  have  laboured  at  constructing 
railways,  building  ships,  founding  cannon,  and  generally 
^^pplying  themselves  to  European  industries  :  the  samurai, 
or  two-sworded  men,  have  laid  aside  their  swords  and  adopted 
the  dress  of  peaceable  English  gentlemen,  and  students  and 
young  men  of  fortune  have  left  Japan  in  shiploads  and 
s wanned  over  the  West  with  keen  curiosity.  But  it  ^as 
inevitable  that,  huge  as  has  been  the  revolution  in  J apanese 
sentiment,  those  changes  should  not  have  an  altogether 
unanimous  body  of  popular  feeling  behind  them.  There  are 
many  malcontents  in  Japan,  who  look  back  with  regret  to  the 
former  days,  and  their  discontent  sometimes  takes  expression 
in  forms  not  convenient  to  foreign  interlopers.  The  attitude 
taken  towards  Christianity  is  curious.  The  dissension 
caused  by  the  attempts  to  introduce  Christianity  in  the 
seventeenth  centuiy  was  the  original  cause  of  the  string^t 
Japanese  laws  against  intercourse  with  foreigners.  Accord- 
l^gly%  when  at  last  the  Emperor  yielded  to  the  ratification 
of  treaties  with  the  European  Powers,  his  advisers  were  not 
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equally  ready  to  yield  tlieir  traditional  hostility  to  Chris-  have  wished  to  do  justice  to  his  poetic  powers.  It  professes 
tianity,  and  they  followed  up  their  concessions  by  enacting  to  explain  in  detail  how  that  poem  was  composed ;  what 
penal  laws  against  Christians.  Our'  representatives  had  led  to  the  choice  of  subject,  form,  size,  and  treatment; 
always  been  urging  that  their  religion  was  different  from  which  stanza  was  first  written,  and  why ;  and,  in  short,  the 
that  which  had  formerly  caused  such  strife  in  Japan,  and  whole  mechanism  of  what  we  should  else  have  taken  for  a 
the  Japanese  must  have  been  greatly  surprised  when  we  living,  breathing  work  of  art,  but  which  we  now  are  called 
raised  objections  to  the  persecution  of  Christians,  an  evil  upon  to  believe  is  nothing  better  than  a  clock-work  auto¬ 
sect  ”  whom  experience  had  taught  them  to  regard  as  maton.  Perhaps  the  critics  would  have  stumbled  less  over 
« men  sent  into  Japan  to  teach  them  to  break  the  laws  of  this  so-called  philosophy  of  composition  ”  if  they  had 
their  country.”  It  would  seem  to  have  puzzled  the  reflected  on  the  peculiar  direction  of  Poe’s  vanity,  which 
Japanese  to  know  why  the  friendly"  treaty  Powers,  who  j  was  to  be  thought  a  model  amateur  detective.  He  was 
sought  alliance  only  for  purposes  of  trade,  should  be  far  more  anxious  for  fame  as  a  cr5rptographer  than  as  a  poet, 
interested  in  the  protection  of  such  men.  However,  when  and  so  it  afforded  him  the  keenest  delight,  when  all  the  Anglo- 
convinced  of  the  sincerity  of  the  European  protests,  they  Saxon  world  was  receiving  his  poem  as  a  work  of  spontaneous 
politely  abstained  from  persecuting  the  Christians,  alleging  genius,  to  turn  upon  his  admirers  with  a  chuckle,  and  boldly 
that  they  had  no  dislike  to  the  religion,  but  only  took  steps  assert  that  it  was  nothing  of  the  kind,  but  simply  a  very 
to  preserve  order  in  the  country'.  Mr.  Adams  seems  to  clever  piece  of  poetic  cipher.  Here,  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
fear  that  change  is  going  too  fast  in  Japan,  and  depre-  is  the  key!  Thus  and  thus  do  we  construct  a  poem  of  this 
cates  the  extravagant  praise  bestowed  upon  their  reforming  kind,  and  I  can  assure  you  that,  had  you  my  talent  for  per- 
enthusiasm.  He  concludes  his  history  with  a  warning  to  forming  on  the  literary  trapeze,  you  could  compose  one  quite 
the  Japanese  not  to  expect  to  be  the  equals  of  European  as  brilliant !  ”  This,  I  imagine,  was  the  genesis  of  the 
nations  at  once,  but  to  be  content  with  steady  progress.  '  Philosophy  of  Composition.’  No  poet  since  the  world 
Rome,  he  tells  them,  was  not  built  in  a  day.  began  can  have  written  in  the  way  Poe  describes  himself 


THE  POEMS  OF  EDGAR  POE. 


TJie  Works  of  Edga 
II.  and  III.  A.  i 


,r  Allen  Poe.  Edited  bj' John  T.  Ingram.  Volumes 
and  C.  Black. 


It  is  diflicult  to  assign  to  Edgar  Poe  his  proper  place  in 
the  history  of  poetry.  There  is  something  abnormal,  some¬ 
thing  unreal,  something  insincere  about  his  writings  which 
makes  it  diflicult  for  the  Serious  student  to  regard  him  with 


as  brilliant !  ”  This,  I  imagine,  was  the  genesis  of  the 
^Philosophy  of  Composition.’  No  poet  since  the  world 
began  can  have  written  in  the  way  Poe  describes  himself 
there  to  have  done,  and  from  other  confessions  of  his  own 
we  know  that  his  manner  of  writing  was  fitful,  uncertain, 
and  not  wholly  under  the  influence  of  the  will ;  and  so  all 
lyrical  writing  must  be. 

The  largest  section,  and  the  best,  of  Edgar  Poe’s  poems 
will  be  found  to  have  for  its  theme  the  death  of  a  young 
and  beautiful  woman,  and  the  passionate  regret  of  the  man 
who  has  loved  her,  the  latter  expressing  the  sorrow  he  feels 
in  a  personal  and  subjective  way.  Poe  has  stated  his  con- 


patience.  The  fatal  facility  of  his  work— its  flashiness,  its  poetical  topic  irr  the  world  ;  and 

slovenly  disregard  of  accuracy  in  trifles,  and  its  paroxysms  of  ^  doubt  that  hereditary  and  individual  termencies 

bad  taste  in  art— almost  render  him  worthy  to  be  styled  the  strongly  towards  such  a  belief.  He  was 

Gustave  Dore  of  poetr}’,  none  the  less  because  his  brilliant  and  of  a  hectic  temperament,  the  child  of  a  mother 

original  qualities  belong  to  the  same  dashing  and  reckless  type  consumption,  and  the  husband  of 

of  character.  To  value  his  verses,  however,  at  their  true  Virgmia,  whose  premature  decease  left  him  so 

worth,  the  reader  should  come  upon  them  enshrined  in  some  forlorn.  As  is  common  with  those  persons  to  whom 

•  collection  of  American  poetry  coUected  before  1850  when  bereavement  has  come  so  frequently  as  to  leave  the  ranks 
the  atmosphere  was  full  of  fatuous  poetasters,  a  race  pro-  survdvors  terribly  thinned,  he  became  accustomed  to 

bably  more  voluble  and  more  empty  than  any  literary  I  ^  inevitable,  while  never  ceasing  to 

generation  before  or  since.  Here,  in  England,  the  state  of  T  ,  r 

poetrj-  w4s  not  flourishing.  Yet  we  had  Tennyson  and  the  P“®sionate  sorrow  of  loss  appeared  to  him  the  only  perfectly 
Brownings.  Across  the  Atlantic  the  little  eclectic  coterie  beautiful  eentiment  possible,  and  he  repeated  it  again  and 
of  professors  at  Harvard  hid  the  Ught  of  their  culture  under  “8“*“ 

a  bushel,  ahd  scorned  the  silly  public  who  admired  their  feccives  its  most  scenic  and  most  picturesque  rendenng.  All 
feeblest  verses,  and  utterly  disregarded  their  best  work.  “  nielaneholy  and  despair;  the  lover  sinks,  in  the  midst  of 
At  Boston  intellectual  life  clustered  around  such  wind-bags  outward  luxuiy,  into  a  fit  of  atrabihous  mama,  in  which 
as  Margaret  Fuller,  with  her  sublime  theories  of  existence,  0™“  animals  and  inanimate  ob,ects  _conspire  to  remind  him 
and  her  indifferent  German.  But  south  of  Boston,  Cim-  desoUtion.  In  “  Ulalume  the  lover,  m  whom 

merian  darkness  reigned.  The  only  great  author  was  Poe  •  passage  of  time  has  duUed  the  remembrance  of  sorrow, 
and  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  how  far  the  egregious  faults  “  x  ^  association  and  memory  stirnng 

of  his  style  may  or  may  not  be  due  to  the  depressing  influences  J**®  f  “ggish  soul.  In  “  ^nore  a  more  commonplace  ™w 
around  him,  the  myriads  of  extremely  bad  poets  who  buzzed  “  !  *’*®  1^0“  ^®™®/ 

for  ever  in  his  ears,  teasing  him  at  last  out  of  all  reason  and  “""J  *^®  ®P®*^''  ^®J,°'®®®  ^  ^  n 

patience.  With  his  extraordinary  learning,  ingenuity,  and  1“,“  Annabel  Lee  a  gentkr  and  more  humn  legret 
cunosity,  he  seems  to  have  been  a  man  essentially  made  to  f he  resentment  and  horror  of  loss,  and  a  sense  of 

^apple  with  a  raceof  intelleetual  giants.  Had  he  been  able  to  Jbe  spiritual  nearness  of  the  beloved  consoles  the  lover,  still 
do8o,hewould  not  have  attained  the  firstrank,  for  he  lacked  burdened  with  his  dull  body  of  clay.  Finally,  in  To  One 
tbe  greatest  gifts  of  the  poetic  brain,  but  in  all  probability  I  tbe  expre^ion  of  the  ‘^ea  “  simjAy  »  bopekss 

be  would  Imve  far  exceeded  his  present  limit  of  excellence  ““d  Pu»s>ou»te  wad  for  the  beauty  of  body  and  ‘be 
Charles  Baudelaire  resembled  him  in  many  points  of  mind  heart  that  are  for  ev_cr  flown  “f  ?®f •„ 

and  character.  It  may  be  said  that,  had  they  exchanged  that  “ignore  '>reub  and  affected,  and  leaving  Ulalum^^^^ 

P  Toe  "  ould  have  become  one  of  the  greatest  wrifers  f®''  “°*\®®'  "®  must  acknowledge  the  rest  of  these 

°  the  later  French  romanticism,  would  perkips  have  com-  P®®“®  ‘®  ''®  eminently  melodious  and 
I^etel  it  in  some  master-work  of  nmrbid^  horror  and  Another  section  of  his  poe^,  and  one  ®f®«®'^*®8 
beauty,  while  Baudelaire  would  have  been  simply  a  nonen-  '■®**’  “  which  concerns  iteelf  with  morbid  and  extra- 
bty— m  other  words,  that  the  remarkable  likcn^s  between  psychical  fancies,  after  the  fashion  of  the  prrae 

the  two  men  wnc  Vivnire.  •  4-i  •  i.  r  tw  *  Tates  of  tbo  Grotesque  and  tbe  Arabesque.  Of  tbese  tbe 

having  attained  his  u^siGon  thrLob'tbe°h*“*^®^’  finest  is  “The  Haunted  Palace,”  already  analysed  in  these 

fcuntless  and  restless  a^ctivity,  Baudeteire  having^reseJ^ed  eo}““ns,  “Powerful  alle^ry  of  the  p^’s  ®^^®®^‘“®  ^ 

In  the  latter  paifof  his  life,  when  th^  passTorfo^  Sf-  unearthly  theatre  ^fore  an  awe-struck  audienre  of  ^erubim 

contemplation  had  gained  a  frightful  power  over  him,  the  seraphim.  At  last  the  funereal  curtain  falls  . 

great  v  of  Composition,  which  has  proved  a  That  the  play  U  the  tragedy  “Man,” 

6  Stone  ot  stumbling  and  rock  of  offence  to  those  who  And  ite  hero  the  Conqueror  Worm. 
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**  Dreamland/'  **  Tlie  Sleeper/’  and  The  City  in  the  Sea  ” 
are  all  of  the  same  class ;  but  I  must  hasten  on  to  point  out 
a  truly  remarkable  study  of  a  similar  kind,  which,  as  far  as 
I  know,  has  never  received  the  notice  it  demands.  For 
Annie  ”  is  the  soliloquy  of  a  man  who  is  just  dead,  and 
who  is  less  surprised  at  his  condition  than  overjoyed  at  the 
sudden  accession  of  complete  rest.  The  pain,  the  fever, 
the  thirst,  are  all  over  now,  and  the  cool  silence  of  the 
grave  soothes  him  like  shade  in  summer  or  the  sound  of 
flowing  w'ater.  But  he  died  in  the  arms  of  the  woman  he 
loved ;  her  hair  w’as  over  his  face,  her  eyes  looked  into  his 
at  the  last  moment,  and  therefore  as  the  dead  preserve 
their  very  last  impression,  he  lies  as  though  bathed  in  the 
golden  hair  and  lit  w’ith  the  sweet  fire  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Annie  he  apostrophises.  The  curious  form  of  the  poem 
can  be  judged  by  the  following  extract,  which  also  combines 
most  of  Poe’s  strangest  mannerisms : — 

My  tantaliMd  ipirit  here  bluidly  roposas, 

Forgetting  or  netor  regretting  its  roses, — 

Its  old  agitations  of  myrtles  and  roses ; 

F'or  now,  while  so  quietly  lying,  it  fancies 
A  holier  odour  about  it,  of  pansies, — 

A  rosemary  odour,  commingled  with  pansies,— 

With  rue  and  the  beautiful  Puritan  pansies. 

This  dreamy  repetition  of  the  words,  lingering  on  the 
shadowy  voluptuousness  of  the  sound,  without  sufficient 
energy  to  proceed  to  another  thought  or  another  image,  is 
exceedingly  appropriate  and  ingenious,  while  the  effort  to 
realise  a  wholly  impossible  phase  of  experience  is  worthy 
of  the  man  w’ho  wrote  *  Arthur  Gorden  Pym  ’  and  the 
‘  Adventures  of  Hans  Pfall.’ 

When  Poe  was  not  engaged  on  the  idea  of  bereavement, 
or  working  out  a  subtle  dream  in  psychology,  his  verses 
have  little  worth  or  interest.  The  **  Bells  ”  is  rather  a  dis¬ 
play  of  fireworks  than  a  poem ;  it  is  the  magnificent  totir 
de  force  of  a  master  in  versification.  Beyond  its  imitative 
melo<ly  it  has  no  reason  for  existence.  The  drama  of 
Politian  ”  is  dreary  beyond  measure,  and  the  other  early 
poems  are  mostly  tame  or  affected.  Edgar  Poe  was  incap¬ 
able  of  the  ordinary  utterances  of  poet-kind,  and.  unless  he 
was  in  his  element,  he  fell  far  behind. 

The  |>eculiarities  of  his  poetic  style  are  more  easily  enu- 
merate<l  than  accounted  for.  In  versification  he  was  far  in 
advance  of  his  time ;  no  English  ^vriter  before  Mr.  Swin¬ 
burne  has  been  able  to  produce  verses  so  full  of  the  mere 
splendour  of  sound,  irrespective  of  meaning  or  emphasis, 
lie  used  all  the  tricks  of  verse-music,  and  one  of  them, 
alliteration,  he  carried  to  such  excess  that  it  has  been  out 
of  favour  ever  since.  Yet  certainly  it  must  be  avowed  that 
his  most  exaggerated  verses  have  a  certain  metallic  music  of 
their  own,  which  pleases  the  ear,  and  even  such  an  abuse  of 
alliteration’s  artful  aid”  as  this — 

Como  up  through  tho  lair  of  tho  Lion 
With  love  in  her  luminous  eyes, 

succeeds  in  fastening  itself  upon  the  memory.  The  mar¬ 
vellous,  and  even  ridiculous  poem«of  **  Ulalume,”  from 
which  this  is  taken,  contains  exxunples  of  almost  all  the 
faults  of  Poe’s  poems,  and  perhaps  of  most  of  his  merits 
also.  Excessive  alliteration,  a  most  pompous  diction,  the 
introiluction  of  unmeaning  w’ortls  for  the  sake  of  the  sound, 
senseless  repetition  of  the  same  line,  are  all  rampant  here, 
anil  nearly  all  of  these  are  exemplified  in  this  stanza,  which 
was,  perhaps,  never  equalled  for  absurdity  by  any  poet  of 
note : — 

Ami  now,  aa  tha  night  wm  senescent, 

Aud  stor-dialH  pointed  to  morn, 

As  tlie  atar-dials  hinted  of  morn. 

At  the  end  of  our  path  a  liquescent 
And  nebulous  lustre  was  born, 

Out  of  which  a  miraculous  crescent, 

Arose  with  a  duplicate  horn, — 

Astart4*s  bediamondod  crescent, 

Distinct  with  its  duplicate  horn. 

All  those  grand  words  to  describe  that  the  moon  was  rising ! 
Yet.  by  whatever  “  philosophy  of  composition  ”  it  can  be 
explained,  one  thing  is  certain — that  Ulalume  ”  is  a  most 
fascinating  poem,  and  that  not  only  is  every  educated  per¬ 
son  more  or  less  familiar  with  it,  but  that  it  has  distinctly 
affected  tho  style  of  two  prominent  English  poets  of  our 
time,  as  may  he  proved  by  i-eference  to  the  garden-song  in 


^^Maud,”  and  the  final  stanza  of  the  *‘Halt  before  Eome” 
It  seems  not  to  have  been  noticed  hitherto  that  “EnlaliB  »» 
is  evidently  a  pendant  to  ""  Ulalume,”  the  former  being  the 
happy  past,  the  latter  the  desolate  present,  of  the  same  lof^ 
If  the  first  name  had  only  been  spelt  Ulalie,”  the  con! 
nection  would  always  have  been  obvious,  and  the  reference  to 
Astarte  in  each  poem  would  have  been  seen  to  be  inten¬ 
tional. 

The  great  want  in  the  individuality  of  Edgar  Poe  was 
sincerity.  The  desire  to  appear  to  feel  deeply  what  scarce^ 
affected  him,  to  see  with  perfect  vision  what  did  not  really 
impress  itself  on  his  imagination,  led  him  frequently  to 
commit  errors  which  it  is  impossible  to  forgive.  Sock  a 
phrase  as  “  Seraphim  whose  foot-falls  tinkled  on  the  tujUi 
floor  ”  is  enough  to  make  one  throw  the  book  which  contains 
it  into  the  waste-paper  basket.  The  richness  and  gorgeom. 
ness  of  the  sound  does  not  persuade  the  mind  that  foot-falli, 
however  light  and  tripping,  tinkle,  and  still  less  that  anytbit^ 
whatever  can  tinkle  on  a  tufted,  that  is  to  say,  stripped  o!  its 
hideous  affectation,  carpeted  floor.  Yet  this  line  cccura  in 
the  very  section  of  the  Haven  ”  where  we  are  to  understand 
that  all  frivolity,  and  even  all  mere  rhetoric,  is  lost  in  the 
passion  of  the  last  gleam  of  hope.  All  such  blemishai, 
however,  must  not  blind  us  to  the  extraordinary  beauty  of 
this  poet’s  mysterious  mind,  which  oscillated  between  the 
loving  study  of  all  that  was  darkest  and  most  bituminous  in 
the  waste  places  of  the  soul,  and  the  cultivation  of  a  kind 
of  fairy-growth  of  thoughts,  all  equally  rootless  and  fruit¬ 
less,  and  all  equally  transcendental  and  pure.  Take  from  him 
what  we  may,  there  remain  enough  sonorous  and  sombre 
verses  unassailable  to  make  a  thin  but  lasting  garland. 

Edmund  W.  Gosbi. 


THE  MASTERS  OF  CLAYTHORPE. 

The  Matters  of  Claythorpe.  By  Mrs.  J.  C.  Lunn,  Author  of  ‘  Orfy 
Eve.’  In  Three  Volumes.  Sampson  Low  and  Co. 

Novels  of  pastoral  incident  appear  to  be  coming  into 
fashion.  This  is  not  the  first  which  we  have  had  the 
pleasure  of  reading  lately.  As  a  contrast  to  tho  sensa¬ 
tional  and  worldly  novels,  of  which  we  may  have  well 
grown  a  little  tired  by  now,  the  innovation  bids  fair  to 
succeed.  There  is  something  deliciously  invigorating  in 
the  tread  of  crisp  Enghsh  turf,  the  sweet  smell  of 
turnip  and  hay  fields.  And  what  can  be  pleasanter  to  the 
listless  novel-reader  than  to  lie  on  a  soft  drawing-room 
couch,  in  the  heart  of  a  busy  city,  and  picture  the  bri^ 
cool  dairy  miles  away,  the  merry  harvest-home,  or  pork- 
pie  baking  night  in  an  old  farmstead  ?  Marie  Antoinette 
played  at  Arcadia  in  the  Forest  of  Versailles.  Mr.  Hardy 
and  his  contemporaries  are  trying  the  effect  of  Arcadian 
serials  on  the  dilapidated  constitutions  of  the  Britiih 
public.  In  doing  this  a  matter  of  great  importance  is  the 
selection  and  delineation  of  suitable  characters.  Tl^ 
commonplace  English  rustic,  inured  to  hard  physical  toil 
and  absorbed  in  petty  daily  cares,  is  not  by  ai^ 
means  an  uninteresting  phenomenon.  At  the  same  time 
he  is  seen  to  better  advantage  when  he  is  skilfully  con* 
trasted  with  human  beings  of  larger  culture  and  greater 
intellectual  capacity.  Fresh  and  piquant  as  a  littk 
pastoralism  may  be,  a  reader  soon  yawns  over  the  jargon  of . 
shepherds,  the  domestic  affairs  of  cows  and  sheep,  the 
scalding  of  milk-dishes,  and  the  cultivation  of  turnips. 

Mrs.  Lunn’s  novel  is  of  the  class  to  •which  we  haw 
referred.  Its  incident  and  scenery  are  to  a  great  extent 
pastoral  and  rustic.  We  have  a  not  ungraceful  picture  d 
the  village  and  farm  life  of  Claythorpe,  but  the 
thread  of  the  story  connects  itself  with  the  lives  of  il* 
landed  proprietors,  its  clergymen,  and  their  friends. 
Templeton,  daughter  of  the  squire  of  Claythorpe,  is  woow 
and  wed  by  Mr.  Colville,  a  clever  and  ambitious  barrister, 
of  whose  past  history  nobody  seems  to  know  anythinf- 
Her  cousin,  and  less  fortunate  suitor,  Harry  Merle 
forth,  conceives  a  very  natural  hatred  of  Mr.  Colville, 
persuaded  that  there  is  something  to  be  discovered  ooncsr®' 
ing  liimself  or  his  antecedents,  spends  much  of  his  time 
in  trying  to  ferret  that  something  out ;  confiding  aU  hi* 
woes  meanwhile  to  Lina  Leigh,  the  Claythorpe  cleigyno*** 
sister.  Harry  Merle’s  not  very  amiable  exertions  result  m 
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.!.«  .Ilscoverv  that  Mr.  ColviUe’s  father  and  mother  dabbled  in  South  America  were  happier,  better  fed,  better 

the  oi  A  -  u„i.  xi^  X  Colville  himself  is  harm-  cj^thed,  and  more  contented  before  their  emancipation  than 

in  the  slave-trade,  but  that  Mr.  Col^e  mmseii  is  Nichols  fully  symna^ises  with 

less.  This  denoueme^U  appe^  to  be  ^hly  sa  is  ac  ory  Carlyle’s  views  on  this  subject;  views  whi^  it  is  now 
to  all  parties  concerned;  and  the  complete  reconcihjition  ot  happily  needless  to  discuss.  Dr.  Nichols’s  remarks  on  the 
Hift  arch-investiffator  Harry  Merle  with  the  lovmg  couple,  Payment  of  Members  in  the  United  States  have  more  rele- 


and  the  marriage  of  Harry  Merle  with  his  faithful  confi¬ 
dante  Lina  Leigh,  conclude  the  story.  One  of  the 
niost  amusing  characters  in  the  book  is  Mr.  Colville’s 
mother,— the  little  Anglo-Indian  lady,  who  had  dab¬ 
bled  in  the  slave-trade,  and  who,  closely  attended  by 
her  confidential  servant,  George  Wyatt,  acts  the  part 
of  evil  genius  of  the  story.  A  good  point  in  the 
dehneation  of  this  character  is  that,  if  she  is  silly  and  dis¬ 
honest,  her  silliness  and  dishonesty  are  intentional  on  the 
part  of  the  authoress,  and  do  not  creep  in  in  spite  of  her. 
Nobody  looks  for  high  morality  in  a  fashionable  novel. 
At  the  same  time,  there  is  a  point  where  muddling  right 
and  wrong  offends  our  sense  of  the  artistic.  If  a  hero  be 
represented,  like  Mr.  Cohille,  as  grand-souled,”  let  him 
behave  as  such.  On  the  contrary,  however,  it  is  Mr.  Col¬ 
ville  who,  simply  because  he  is  jealous  of  Harry  Merle, 
gets  him  disbenched,  and  hopes  to  ruin  him.  Again,  it 
was  this  honourable  gentleman  who  came  to  Claythorpe 
with  the  express  intention  of  winning  Ethel’s  fortune 
before  he  had  ever  seen  Ethel  herself.  Lastly,  when  his 
httle  Anglo-Indian  slave-dealing  mother,  by  burning  a 
certain  cohcil  of  a  will,  secures  to  her  daughter-in-law  a 
fortune  which  should  have  been  Harry  Merle’s,  Mi*.  Col¬ 
ville  does  not  feel  himself  called  upon  to  express  his  dis¬ 
approval  of  the  act,  or  to  disgorge  his  ill-gotten  wealth. 
It  is  difficult,  with  all  these  facts  staring  us  in  the  face,  to 
reciprocate  Mrs.  Lunn’s  sentiments  in  favour  of  her  “grand- 
souled  ”  hero. 

Mrs.  Lunn  can  describe  artistically  scenes  and  situations. 
She  delights  to  represent  a  stalwart  farmer,  with  his  little 
girl  astride  his  shoulders,  standing  on  a  bit  of  high  fur¬ 
rowed  land,  outlined  against  the  warm-tinted  sky ;  or  the 
heavy  green  grapes  hanging  from  an  old  farm-house  wall ; 
or  the  prize-heifer  at  an  agricultural  show,  who  has  **  got 
a  commendation  tied  with  ribbons  to  her  horns  ” — an 
**  unconscious  belle,  whose  soft  sleepy  eyes  looked  supremely 
indifferent  to  earthly  distinctions,  and  would  most  gladly 
have  closed.” 

In  spite  of  a  certain  formality  of  style  and  diction  which 
reminds  one,  a  little  painfully  at  times,  of  the  novels  of 
hdf  a  century  ago,  Mi*s.  Lunn’s  is  decidedly  a  pleasant  and 
original  production,  and  gives  fair  promise  for  the  future. 


vance  to  the  present  time  : — 


The  payment  of  members  of  Confess  and  of  the  State  legisla¬ 
tures  was  at  an  early  period  a  neoeasity.  Many  of  the  best  men  in 
the  community  were  dependent  upon  professional  or  other  labours 
for  the  support  of  their  families.  And  why  should  the  legislator 
serve  his  country  without  pay,  any  more  than  the  soldier,  the  judge, 
or  the  diplomatist  ?  It  is  said  that  the  pay  has  induced  a  low  class 
of  men  to  aspire  to  office,  who  have  yielded  to  corrupt  practices, 
where  men  of  fortune  and  position  would  have  preserved  their  inte¬ 
grity.  The  truth  is,  that  with  corrupt  politicians  the  pay  has  been 
the  smallest  consideration,  while  the  lack  of  pay  would  have  been  a 
ready  excuse  for  jobbings  and  peculations.  Many  Englishmen  have 
spent  from  twenty  to  fifty  thousand  pounds  to  secure  a  seat  in  Par¬ 
liament  for  the  mere  honour  of  serving  their  country.  Wilberforce 
is  said  to  have  paid  forty  thousand  at  ono  election.  If  an  American 
were  to  pay  as  many  dollars,  most  people  would  expect  him  to 
make  money  ”  by  the  investment. 


Tales  of  the  Zenana ;  or  a  NuwaUs  Leisure  Hours.  By 
W.  B.  Hockley.  (H.  S.  King.)  This  is  a  reprint  of  a  book 
first  published  in  1827,  by  a  writer  whose  first  work  ‘  Pan- 
durang  Hari  ’  was  repr^uced  from  obscurity  two  years  ago. 
Lord  Stanley  of  Alderley  writes  an  introductory  preface  ;  and 
the  meagre  biography  which  he  gives  of  Mr.  Hodcley  is  of  a 
kind  to  excite  curiosity  for  further  details.  Mr.  Hockley,  it 
is  said,  went  to  Bombay  in  1813,  and  was  dismissed  from  his 
judgeship  in  1821.  A  year  and  a  half  afterwards  he  was 
tried.  Lord  Stanley  does  not  say  on  what  charge,  and  his 
counsel  was  the  father  of  Mr.  Ayrton,  the  late  First  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Public  Works,  who  deliver^  a  four  hours’  speech 
in  his  favour.  He  was  accpiitted  ;  yet  we  are  told  tnat  a 
yeai*  after  that  he  was  finally  dismissed  with  a  pension  of  150^. 
a-year.  He  then  disappeared  from  view,  and  died  Aumist  22, 
1860.”  It  would  be  going  too  far  to  say  with  Lord  Stanley 
that  the  merits  of  the  tales  are  such  as  to  incline  us  to 
regret  that  Mr.  Hockley  did  not  serve  under  some  public 
office  less  vigilant  than  that  of  the  East  India  Company.”  A 
very  clever  and  witty  fellow  may  be  a  very  corrupt  judge  ; 
and  it  may  well  be,  as  has  been  suggested  by  a  contemporary, 
that  the  liabits  which  brought  Mr.  Hockley  into  such  inti¬ 
mate  acquaintance  with  the  secrets  of  Indian  domestic  life, 
were  not  calculated  to  add  to  the  purity  of  his  own.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  Mr.  Hockley  shows  much  humour  and  a 
keen  eye  for  the  absurd  in  his  setting  of  the  tales,  and  the 
tales  themselves,  though  it  is  an  exaggeration  to  compare 
them  to  the  *  Arabian  JiNights,’  are  extremely  good. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  NEW  EDITIONS. 

Be»n^amp,  PhJHj..— Analysis  of  the  Inflnenre  of  Ifatnnil  Religion  on 
Human  Uappmeas.  New  Edition.  (8vo,  pp.  123,  Is.  6d.)  E.  Tmelove. 

Battle  and  Burden  of  Life.  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  178.) 
Hodder  and  Stoughton. 

Cazelles,  M.  E.—Oupine  of  the  Evolution- Philosophy.  Translated  by  Rev. 
Do  ‘  “* ,  (Crown  8  VO,  pp.  111.)  Triibner. 

^  Critical  Study  of  his  Mind  and  Art. 

Thirty.llfth  Year.  (Fcap. 

Decline  of  Turkey.  (Is.)  Published  by  Author. 

^'“''^ber:  A  Link  between  Divine  lateUigence  and 
Human,  (t  rown  svo.  pp.  34.)  Longinana. 

PP^354^^*Longtua^°^^*^  Rleas  for  State  Churches  Examined.  (8vo, 
Parkmaji^  Francis.— The  Old  Regime  in  Canada.  (Svo,  pp.  430.)  Low 

1  in  the  Foreign  Policy  of  England.  Second  Edition. 

Treasury  Papers,  1702-1707.  Master  of 

^*3^et.-The  Upper  Ten  Thousand  Alphabetical  List. 
(Fcap.  8vo,  pp.  529.)  Koutfedge. 


Te  Rou;  or.  The  Maori  ai  Home.  By  John  White.  (Low 
and  Co.)  This  is  a  tale  of  a  New  Zealand  feud,  a  savage  story 
written  in  a  sober  style.  Mr.  White’s  object  is  more  didactic 
than  artistic.  He  has  lived  among  the  Maoris  from  his 
youth,  and  thus  has  become  acquainted  with  their  evep^- 
day  life,  their  legends,  their  mythology,  and  even  with 
their  sacred  language,  incantations,  and  rites,  now  known 
only  to  their  few  old  “  tohuugas,”  or  priests.  This  lore  he  is 
desirous  of  preserving,  and  he  has  interwoven  such  parts  of  it 
as  were  suitiible  in  *  Te  Rou.’  There  is  plenty  of  savage  vin¬ 
dictiveness,  craft,  and  blooilshed  in  the  tale  ;  and  the  author 
vouches  for  its  truth.  “  The  places  mentioned  are  all  real, 
as  may  be  seen  on  the  accompanying  map ;  the  incidents  are 
all  true,  and  have  occurred ;  the  personages  are  all  real, 
though  the  names  have  been  slightly  altered,  to  avoid  unne¬ 
cessary  offence  to  the  living ;  the  native  mode  of  expression 
has  been  carefully  followed  ;  and  the  songs,  proverbs,  and  in¬ 
cantations  are  trustworthy  (though  perhaps  in  some  respects 
imperfect)  reproductions  of  the  ancient  originals.” 


Address  at  the  Quebec  Institute.  (Is.) 


MINOR  NOTICES. 

^  .4/werican  Life.  Second  Edition.  By  J.  L 
enii»rf  (Longmans.)  This  is  a  reprint  of  a  very 

thA  originally  published  in  1864.  It  sold  well, 

time,  when  the  interest  in  America 
;  but  it  has  enough  of  lively  wit  and 
o  observation  to  make  it  an  attractive  book  at  anv 


The  Old  JUgime  in  Canada.  By  Francis  Parkman.  (Boston: 
Little,  Brown,  and  Co.;  London:  Low  and  Co.).  Mr.  Park- 
man  writes  in  a  clear,  sparkling,  epigrammatic  style,  and  the 
colonisation  of  Canada  by  the  French  Catholics,  under  the 
direction  of  Jesuit  Fathers,  supplies  him  with  a  subject  full 
of  romantic  and  thrilling  adventure.  Early  Canadian  his¬ 
tory  furnishes  also  homelier  ^cts,  that  ^rry  a  l^son  as  to 
the  classes  likely  to  form  successful  colonists.  It  is  amusing 
to  read  of  the  results  which  followed  the  attempt  to  create  a 
Canadian  noblesse,  after  the  king  took  the  colony  in  charge  in 


1663.  There  ensued  a  rage  for  titles,  and  for  the  correspond¬ 
ing  life  of  luxurious  idleness.  It  was  possible  to  imitate  the  life 
of  a  country  gentleman  up  to  a  certain  point  by  spending 
their  time  in  hunting  and  fishing  ;  but  these  occupations,  plea- 


he  interest  in  America  sant  as  optional  pursuits,  are  precarious  as  means  of  subsist- 
ough  of  lively  wit  and  ence,and  the  gentilshommes  often  fell  into  the  deplorable  con- 

attractive  book  at  any  dition  of  paupers  with  ten  or  fifteen  half-starved  children. 
_ I-  _  ...  •  .i.L  _  *  ‘-.i  xi...  fbA  mnat  rnmantiR 


timA  W - Muawkv  lb  d>u  abbiitctive  DOOK  at  any  aitiou  oi  paupers  wim  xix»..i«»x  - — ■  - 

. .  •  .  ®ay  this,  although  we  strongly  disagree  with  the  The  mission  period  of  the  colony  is  naturally  the  most  romantic 

“ior  s  apology  for  slavery  and  his  argument  that  the  period.  The  Jesuits  rendered  great  services  to  the  handful  of 
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for  Servants’  Livery,  what  Buttons  to  be  used,  and  how 
be  painted,  accordin;]^  to  Heraldic  Rules.  Culleton’s 


pULLETON’S  PLATES  for  MARKING  LINEN  reauire 

no  preparation,  and  are  easily  used.  Initial  Plate,  Is. ;  Name  PlaUfc 
2s.  6d. ;  Set  of  Moveable  Numbers,  2s.  6d. ;  Crest  or  Monogram  Plate,  5a 
with  directions,  post  free  for  cash  or  stamus.  by  T.  CULLETON,  25  Cran* 


thread,  and  mention  the  priced  ring  required.  Arms,  Crests,  or  Mouogra® 
engraved  on  the  Kings.— T.  CUI.LETON,  Seal  Engraver,  25  CraubourW' 
street  (corner  of  St  Martin’s-lane),  W.C. 


Lmpcrorand  French  Nobility,  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury 


granUlcjil,  lluklavt,  Uoyal  Geographical,  Numlsmatlcj 
>ocietleB.-SPENCER.  SAWYER,  BIRD,  and  CO. 
aud  Printers,  36a  Rath  bone -place,  London. 
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aettlera  who  pushed  their  way  aloog  the  St.  Lawrence  in  con¬ 
stant  ^danger  of  massacre  and  extermination.  The  clever 
Fathers  learned  the  language  of  the  savages,  studied  their 
habits,  delivered  speeches  to  them  with  the  manner  and  ges¬ 
tures  of  their  chiefs,  and  astutely  contrived  to  set  one  tribe 
against  another.  Mr.  Parkman’s  ‘  Old  Regime  ’  is  an  inte¬ 
resting  and  picturesque  book. 

Mr.  Elliot  Stock  has  published  a  very  fine  facsimile  of  the 
first  edition  of  the  Pilgrim's  Progress  (1678),  of  which 
precious  issue  only  one  copy  is  known  to  be  in  existence. 
The  reproduction  is  very  complete.  Not  only  is  the  size  of 
page  aclhered  to,  and  the  original  rough  w'oodcuts  reproduced, 
out  the  type  used  has  been  cast  from  moulds  made  in  1720, 
which  w'ere  taken  from  the  Dutch  type  used  for  the  edition  of 
1678,  and  even  the  paper  is  a  close  imitation  of  that  manu¬ 
factured  two  hundred  years  ago.  A  verbatim  reprint  of  the 
first  edition  of  Bunyan’s  great  work  has  a  peculiar  value, 
because  it  contains  many  quaintuesses  which  were  subdued 
considerably  in  later  revisions.  “Although  the  great  alle- 
gorist  never  materially  changed  his  handiwork,  he  did  make 
alterations  in  his  grammar  and  orthography  in  the  course  of 
the  eight  editions  which  he  lived  to  revise.  Add  to  this  that 
his  numerous  editors  have  also  carried  on  the  work  of  modifi¬ 
cation  for  nearly  two  centuries,  and  it  will  at  once  be  evident 
that  it  is  a  matter  of  real  importance  for  the  reading  public 
of  to-day  to  see  what  Bunyau  really  wrote  aud  issued  in  the 
first  instance.”  One  very  curious  epithet,  afterwards  softened 
down,  occurs  in  the  account  of  Christian’s  escape  from 
Doubting  Castle.  “  Then  he  went  to  the  outward  door  that 
leads  into  the  Castle  yard,  and  with  his  key  opened  the  door 
also.  After  he  went  to  the  Iron  Gate,  for  that  must  be 
opened  too,  but  that  lock  went  damnable  hard ,  yet  the  key 
did  open  it.”  This  graphic  expression  smacks  of  the  strength 
of  language  for  which  the  “  wicked  tinker  of  Elstowe  ”  was 
famous  in  his  unconverted  days  ;  it  is  needless  to  say  that  it 
was  expunged  for  the  family  readers  of  subsequent  editions. 

The  Editor  cannot  undertake  to  return  Manuscripts. 
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TM  FERIAL  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANp 

X  Established  1803.  f' 

1  Old  Broad-street,  E.C.,  and  16  and  17  Pallmall,  S.W. 
Capital,  £1,600,000.  Paid-up  and  Invested.  £700,000. 

L,  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manager  I 

The  LIVERPOOL  and  LONDON  and  GLOBE 

INSURANCE  COMPANY, 

Liverpool  :  Dale-street.  London  :  Cornhill  and  Charing-croa^  ^ 

Manchester . Office :  59  King-street.  .  { 

Bristol  .  „  Com -street. 

Leeds  .  »  65  Albion-street. 

Glasgow .  128  Ingram  street. 

Dublin .  ».  1  Collegegreen. 

All  descriptions  of  Fire,  Life,  and  Annuity  business  transacted!  <]■ 
favourable  terms  to  the  Assured.  *  .  J  T 

Pro8p6ctu8e8  and  Forms  of  Froposal  ou  applicatioii  at  any  of  the  OflBcei, 
or  to  Agents  of  the  Company. 


Cornhill,  London. 


AUGUSTUS  HENDRIKS, 
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OVERLAND  ROUTE  and  SUEZ  CANAL. 

Under  Contract  for  the  conveyance  of  the  Mails  to  the  M^iterran^ 
India,  China,  Japan,  aud  Australia.  The  Peninsular  and  Oriental  StS 
Navigation  Company  despatch  their  Steamers  from  Southamiiton,  vii^ 
Suez  Canal,  every  Thursday,  from  Venice  every  Friday,  and  from  Briaffiii, 
with  the  Overland  Mails,  every  Monday. 

Offices— 122  Leadenhall-street,  E.C.,  and  25  Cockspur-street,  S.W. 

Ernest  JONES,  insurance  Broker,  13  Pallmall, 

Manchester,  who  represents  many  of  the  leading  English  and  Con- 
tinental  Fire  Insurance  Companies,  is  in  a  position  to  effect  insuranoes  oa 
very  advantageous  terms  on  Theatres,  Haw-3Iill8,  India-Rubber  Works, 
Sugar  Refiueries,  Oil  Works,  and  other  hazardous  risks.  All  losses  promptly 
and  liberally  settled  at  his  Offices.  Surveys  made,  and  rates  quoted,  free  of 
charge.  .Marine  insurances  effected  at  the  lowest  current  rates  on  behalf 
of  the  various  Companies.  , 
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Branch  offices  in  London,  Glasgow,  and  other  important  towns.  I 
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Dilapidations,  repairs,  &c. — Vaiuatioua  and 

Estimates  made  for  the  above  by  F.  W.  A.  ALDER,  Surveyor, 

1  St.  Petersburgli-terrace,  Moscow-road,  Bayswater. 

Twenty-five  years  practical  experience,  lligbest  references. 

Terms  moderate. 


WHAT  IS  YOUR  CREST  AND  MOTTO  ?  A 

VALUABLE  INDEX,  containing  the  Crest  and  Mottoes  of  50,000 
different  Families  in  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland.  The  result  of  many 
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with  3s.  6d.,  a  plain  drawing  will  be  sent ;  if  painted  in  Heraldic  Colours, Ta  , 
Pedigrees  traced.  The  arms  of  Mau  and  Wife  blended.  The  proper  colour 
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JD  ampton-buildings,  Chancery-lane.  12  Dessert  do . . .  1  0  0  1  10  0  1  12  0,  1  15  0 

Deposits  received  at  4  pw  cent,  interest.  .  ®  i2  0  0  18  0  1  2  0  1  10  0 

Current  accounts  opened  similar  to  Joint-StocK  Banks,  but  without  any  2  Ssdt  do .  02003004  0  040 

stipulation  as  to  amount  of  balance  to  be  kept  by  the  customer.  1  Mustard  do . . .  01001  602  0020 

Cheque  books  supplied .  ^  ^  ^  ^  ®  Egg  do .  0  9  0  0  12  0  0  11  0  0  12  0 

Pur^ases  and  Sales  effected  of  English,  Foreign,  and  Colonial  Bonds,  1  Gravy  do . . .  06007  609  60  10  6 

and  advances  made  thereon.  ^  ah.  -..t.  j  1  Sonp  Ladle  . . .  0  9  6  0  13  0  0  15  0  0  16  6 

Office  hours.  Ten  till  Four;  on  Mondays  from  Ten  till  Nine,  and  on  j  Fish  Knife  .  0  11  0  0  13  0  0  15  6*  0  16  6 

Saturdays  from  Ten  till  Two  o’clock.  v.  1  j  i  Butter  Knife .  026036050050 

A  Pamphlet,  containing  full  particulars,  may  be  obtained  gratis.  2  Sai^Je  Ladles .  066070080090 

FRANCIS  RAVENSCROFT,  Manager.  I  Sugar  Sifter .  030049040050 

_ _ _ _ 1  Sugar  Tongs .  026030036040 

^  GRATEFUL— COMFORTING.  _ _ 8  4  011  2  3 12  11  613  19  6 

E  -Dr.^tho^KhtaoSleSte  of  tiie~.tur®  lawTirtlch  ^voJthi  ft. ’I*' 

operatlonJof  digestion  and  nutrition,  and  by  a  careful  appUcation  of  the  Lucie  Silver  ’  268-  to  508. ;  and 

fine  properties  of  well-selected  cocoa,  51  r.  Epps  has  provided  our  breakfast  article  lor  tne  laoie  as  in  ouver. 

tables  with  a  delicately  flavoured  beverage  which  may  save  us  many  heavy  t  t\ -dt?  ott  _  ia  xt  -oTi-tTr  *  T»rv 

doctors’  bills.  It  is  by  the  Judicious  use  of  such  articles  of  diet  that  a  con-  /  GOODS  RE-SIL  V EKED,  equal  tO  New,  RICHA.RD 

stitutiun  may  be  gradually  built  up  until  strong  enough  to  resist  every  V_/  and  JOHN  SLACK  beg  to  call  attention  to  their  superior  method  of 
tendency  to  disease.  Hundreds  of  subtle  maladies  are  floating  around  us  ELECTRO-SILVERING,  by  which  process  goods,  however  old,  can  be 
ready  to  attack  wherever  there  is  a  weak  point.  We  may  escape  many  a  re-silvered  equal  to  new. — Estimates  given  for  re-plating, 
fatal  shaft  by  keeping  ourselves  well  fortified  with  pure  blood  and  a 

properly  nourished  frame.”— See  article  in  the  Civil  Service  Gazette.  O  L  A  C  K  *  S  TABLE  CUTLERY. — IVORY  TABLE 

Made  simply  with  boiling  water  or  milk.  ^  KNIVES,  best  quality,  warranted  not  to  come  loose  in  the  handles. 

Sold  in  packets  (in  tins  for  abroad)  labelled—  and  to  balance. 

JAMES  EPPS  and  CO.,  Homoeopathic  Chemists,  48  Threadneedle-street.  Istslie.  2nd8lze.  Srdslze. 

and  170 Piccadilly.  Works— Euston-road  and  Camden  Town,  London.  1  Dozen  .  .£0  16  0  .£1  0  0  .£1  2  0 

Makers  of  Epps's  Glycerine  Jujubes  for  Throat  Irritation.  *  Carvers  046.056.060 

-- — _ Messrs  SLACK  have  been  celebrated  fifty  years  for  their  superior  manu- 

YTNATTAN’Q!  TT  WTTTQTTV  facture  of  Table  Knives. 

miTTc  .  A  •  A  ■7  1-  .  •  -  -A  -  SLACK’S  BATH  WAREHOUSE  contains  the  largest 

I  tllo  celebraten  and  most  delicious  old  mellow  spirit  is  assortment,  at  the  lowest  prices,  of  shower  and  sponging  baths,  from 

the  very  CREAM  of  IRISH  WHISKIES,  in  quality  unrivalled,  78. 6d. ;  hip  baths,  from  158. ;  pen  baths,  13a  6d.;  sets  of  toilet  ware,  18b. 
I^rfectly pure,  and  more  wholesome  than  the  finest  Cognac  Brandy.  Note 

tbe  Red  Seal,  Pink  Label,  and  Cork  branded  O  LACK'S  DISH-COVERS  in  Britannia  Metal  and 

“KINAHAN’S  .  LL  .  WHISKY.”  Wholesale  Depot—  O  Block-tin.  The  greatest  variety  of  patterns  always  on  show,  oom- 

20  GREAT  TITCHFIELD-STREET.  OXFORD-STREET.  W.  menclng  at  188.  the  set  of  Six.  Ditto  Queen’s  Pattern,  288.  Silver  Pattern, 

- - - ! _ •_ _  with  electro-plated  handles,  498. 

GLACK'S  “STRAND”  RAZOR  excel,  all  others, 
yy  HUE'S  MOC-MAIN  lever  truss  l,  allowed  by  O  Price  One  Shilling.  Sent  free  to  any  part  on  receipt  of  14  stamps,  the 
^ t  “P^'^^rds  of  500  3Iedical  gentlemen  to  be  the  most  effective  in ven-  money  returned  if  not  approved  of. 
t ion  in  the  curative  treatment  01  HERNIA.  The  use  of  the  steel  spring, 

n  ®  CLACK’S  FENDER  and  FIRE-IRON  WAREHOUSE 

p'‘A'TW'S!ETS«r^t'h‘  O  i.  the  MOST  ECONOMICAL  coaMeteat  with  quMity. 

&re.»^rE;  «t, 

SuVii t  circumference  of  the  body  two  inches  below  the  hips  Bronzed  Fenders,  ios.  to  308. 

oeiug  sent  to  the  Manufacturer,  Bright  Steel  and  Ormolu,  658.  to  1208. 

Mr  WHITE,  228  Piccadilly,  London.  Bed-room  Fire-irons,  3s,  to  5s.  9d. 

31?*^’®!™”’  ’  '  268.  6d.,  and  318.  6d. ;  postage  free.  Double  ditto, 

postage’ fiJe!  “  ^"®®-  ^28.  and  52s.6d. ;  fiXSd  Kettfe 

(^Post-office  orders  to  be  made  payable  to  John  White,  Post-office,  Picca-  Iron^ro%^\  of*Thre^9K*(^?^  SOs^I^*’ 

xri7in-  a  tnAx-m  Paplcr  Mach6  dItto,  308.  to  95s. 

T-iT  *  tMrwiw  NEW  PATENT.  Copper  Teakettles,  6s.  M.  to  IM.  6d. 

KNEE-CAPS,  &c.,  for  VARI-  E-TT'r'Tni'M  ttPTQ  of  rmiNraRV 

tUi  ““I  si''ii^i'i-lNGo*  Q  LACKS  KITCHEN  SETS  of  CULINARY 

Densi^o  They  are  porous,  light  in  texture,  and  inex-  REQUISITES. 

10a.  stocking.  Price  48.  6d.,  78. 6d.,  First  Prize  Set  .  .  £3  0  0  , 

and  16e.  each ;  postage  free.  Medium  Set  .  .  8  II  0  •  j 

WHITE,  5Ianufacturer,  228  Piccadilly,  London.  Large  Set  .  .  24  19  0 


Cruet  Frames,  188.  6d.  to  70b.;  Tea  and  Coffee  Services,  70s.  to  2008.; 
Comer  Dishes,  £6158.  the  Set  of  Four;  Cake  Baskets,  258.  to  508.;  and 
every  article  for  the  Table  as  in  Silver. 

f\LD  GOODS  RE-SILVERED,  equal  to  New.  RICHARD 

and  JOHN  SLACK  beg  to  call  attention  to  their  superior  method  of 
ELECTRO-SILVERING,  by  which  process  goods,  however  old,  can  be 
re-silvered  equal  to  new.— Estimates  given  for  re-plating. 

SLACK’S  TABLE  CUTLERY.— IVORY  TABLE 

KNIVES,  best  quality,  warranted  not  to  come  loose  in  the  handles, 
and  to  balance. 

Istslze.  2nd8ize.  Srdslze. 

1  Dozen  .  .£0  16  0  .£1  0  0  .£1  2  0 

1  Pair  of  Carvers  046.  0  5’  6.  060 

Messrs  SLACK  have  been  celebrated  fifty  years  for  their  superior  manu¬ 
facture  of  Table  Knives. 


SLACK’S  BATH  WAREHOUSE  contains  the  largest 

assortment,  at  the  lowest  prices,  of  shower  and  sponging  baths,  from 
78. 6d. ;  hip  baths,  from  158. ;  pen  baths,  13a  6d.;  sets  of  toilet  ware,  ISs. 

SLACK'S  DISH-COVERS  in  Britannia  Metal  and 
Block-tin.  The  greatest  variety  of  patterns  always  on  show,  com¬ 
mencing  at  188.  the  set  of  Six.  Ditto  Queen’s  Pattern,  288.  Silver  Pattern, 
with  electro-plated  handles,  498. 


SLACK’S  STRAND  RAZOR  excels  all  others. 

Price  One  Shilling.  Sent  free  to  any  part  on  receipt  of  14  stamps,  the 
money  returned  if  not  approved  of. 

CLACK’S  FENDER  and  FIRE-IRON  WAREHOUSE 


others. 


SLA 

is 


the  MOST  ECONOMICAL  consistent  with  quality. 

Every  New  Design  always  on  Show. 
Black  Fenders,  Ss.  6d.  to  68. 

Bronzed  Fenders,  lOs.  to  308. 

Bright  Steel  and  Ormolu,  658.  to  1208. 
Bed-room  Fire-irons,  38.  to  5s.  9d. 
Drawing-room  ditto,  10s.  6d.  to  60s. 
Improved  Coal-boxes,  4s.  6d.  to  308. 
Bronzed  Kettles  and  Stands,  186*  6d.  to  85s. 
Tea  Urns,  best  London  Make,  458.  to  95b. 
Iron  Trays,  set  of  Three,  98.  6d.  to  308. 
Papier  5Iach4  ditto,  30s.  to  958. 

Copper  Teakettles,  6s<  6d.  to  14s.  6d. 


LACK’S  KITCHEN  SETS  of 

REQUISITES. 

First  Prize  Set  .  .  £3  0 

MediumSet  .  .  8  11 

Large  Set  .  .  24  19 


CULINARY 


**  rt«mP>-ALEX.  BOSS.  LL.D., 

Higli  Holborn,  London.  ALEX. 

diatelv  im«T.  ^.4^  produces  a  perfect  light  or  dark  colour  Imme- 

3*  i  permanent,  and  perfectly  natural  in  effect.  Price 

BOSS’S  post  for  48,  84,  and  144  stamps.  ALEX. 

_ Cantharideg  Oil,  a  great  hair-grower,  Ss.  6d. 

acting  ingredient  in  ALEX. 

*riid  OIL,  Which  speedily  produces  Whiskers 

®®“‘  ^  stamps.— ALEX.  ROSS, 

Face  Powder  1™’  opposite  Day  and  MarUu’s.— Hair  Dye,38.  6d. ; 

A  ROSS’S  HAIR-COLOUR  WASH 

wiginalclIiAnl S^rey  hair  or  whiskers  to  become  their 
••*7  to  damn  guaranteed  by  ALEX.  ROSA  It  is  merely  necee- 

ciglit  o*  IBe  hair-brush,  when,  in  fortr- 

Pfice  1(S  6d  entirely  disappears.  Nothing  objectionable  in  it. 

6d.,  sent  for  stamps.— 248 II Igh  Holborn,  London. 


CLACK’S  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE 

1^  or  sent  post  free,  containing  upwards  of  350EnCTav|r 
of  Fenders,  Fire-irons,  _Fural8hlng  IroJ^^ong^ryt  _8Iac» 


Electro-plated  Wares,  Table-Cutlery,  Ac 
without  one. 


ng  Ironmongrery, 


rALOGUE  GRATIS, 

'  350  Ennavings,  and  Prices 
neery.  Slack’s  Nickel  and 
No  person  should  furnish 


KICHAED  and  JOHN  SLACK, 

IRONMONGERS  TO  HER  MAJESTY, 

336  STEAND.  W. 

HOLLOWAY’S  OINTMENT  and  PILLS.— Medical 
Efficact.— In  oases  of  glandular  and  other  diseases  arising  from 
hereditary  taints,  the  use  of  these  healing  and  purifyi^  remedies  •  '"X" 
followed  by  the  most  gratifying  results.  The  Ointment  must  ^  well 
upon  the  skin,  as  near  as  possible  to  the  ailing  part,  and  the  i 

t^cen  every  night  in  alterative  rather  than  purgative  dwea  I’l 

lent  medicaments  will  then  act  in  nnlson,  quell  the  jo®*! 
establish  purity  and  order  throoghout  the  system,  and  spare 
suffering  or  antimely  death.  Scrofula,  scurvy,  and  the  “®®JL 
class  of  skin  diseases  are  removable  by  the  cleansing,  correcting,  and 
soothing  influences  of  Holloway’s  wellxnown  preparations,  which  are 
admirably  adapted  for  delicate  oonstitutions. 
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LINENS. 

LINENS. 

LINENS. 

LINENS. 


MAPLE  &  CO. 


FAMILY  LINKNS  at  WHOLESALE  MANUFACTURERS’  PRICES. 


TaDle  <  ;iotn», .»  jaroi  lonK.  1 1*.  w».  eacn  ;  XMapains  lo  mnicn.  ^b.  ,  iwag 

lonE,  14a. ;  6  yarda  looif,  15a.  tfd.  each.  8tont  useful  Table  Cloths  from  2a  44d. ;  2  yards  loan^ 

fia  fld.  each.  Wide  Linen  Fheetinf,  2a.,  2a.  fid.,  and  3b  ;  fine  and  useful.  38.  fid.  Huckabacks,  Glass  Cloths,  ^d  every 
dea^ption  of  Linen.  Tatterna  sent  on  ^rfDg  a  description  of  what  is  likely  to  be  required. 


MAPLE  and  CO.,  TOTTENHAM-COURT-EOAD,  LONDON. 


OETZMANN  &  Co., 


FURNISH  07^  09^  71^  73^  &  77  HAMPSTEAD-ROAD, 


YOUR  HOUSE 


NEAR  TOTTENHAM-COURT-ROAD. 


THROUGHOUT. 


CARPETS,  FURJ^ITURE,  BEDDING,  DRAPERY, 


FURNISHING  IRONMONGERY,  CHINA,  GLASS,  &c.  &c. 

A  Descriptive  Catalogue  (the  best  Furnishing  Guide  extanf)  Post  Free, 


DRESS. 


AY’S  DOMESTIC  MOURNING  DEPARTMENT, 

Regent-stbcet. 


DR.  J.  GOLLIS  BROWNE’S 
CHLORODYNE. 


CHARGES. 

Under  Sekvants.  X  a. 

SILK  and  CRAPE  BONNETS  . ; . .  ftrom  0  15 


THE  ORIGINAL  AND  ONLY  GENUINE. 


Annex  to  IxvALtna — If  you  wish  to  obtain  quiet  refreshing  sleep,  trm 


CASHMERE  SHAWLS... . „  0  8  6 

CO  TTON  DRESS,  unmade .  0  5  6 

Do.  made  complete  .  „  0  15  0 

VICTORIA  CORD  DRESS  BODICE,  trimmed  same  mate*  ‘ 

rial,  complete .  „  1  8  6 

Do.  trimmed  Crape . — . . .  ,,  1  11  6 

CLOTH  JACKET . . . .  0  15  6 

Upy*kr  ScRVATfnrH 

VICTORIA  CORD,  ALPACA,  or  FREn'cIi  TWILL 
COSTUME  SKlIfr.  fully  trimmed,  and  BASQUE 

BODICE,  with  Tuckera  complete  .  „  3  3  0 

Do.  trimmed  with  Crape  .  „  4  4  0 

SILK  and  CRAPE  BONNET .  „  0  18  6 

CLOTH  JACKET,  trimmed  Crape . „  1  15  6 

MOURNING  FOR  LADIES. 

Mcs'trs.  JAY,  anxious  to  remove  the  impreHaion  whioli  they  And  has 
filled  undue  circulatiou,  that  none  hut  the  richest  materials  in  C'ustuinca, 
Mantlet,  and  Alillinery  are  sold  at  their  Kstabliahment,  dceia  it  a  duty  to 
themselves  aud  the  public  to  aaaure  all  families  who  have  not  yet  dealt  nt 
Jay's  Mourning  Warehouse  that  good  wearing  materials  are  out  thim  the 
piece,  and  at  more  than  an  equivalent  for  the  prioe,  which  is  from  la  per 
yard  upwards. 

Messrs.  JAY  Imve  alwars  at  command  expericneed  Dreaamakers  and 
Mlllinen,  who  act  as  Travellers,  so  that  in  theeventof  immediate  Munming 
being  required,  or  any  other  sudden  emergency  for  dress,  one  can  be 
desnatched  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom  on  n-ceipt  of  letter  or  telegram, 
without  any  expense  whatever  to  the  purchaser.  All  articles  are  marked 
with  plain  figures,  and  charges  are  the  name  as  if  the  gooda  were  bou;,'ht 
for  ready  money  at  the  Warehouse  in  Regent-street. 


from  headache,  relief  fh)m  pain  and  anguish,  to  calm  and  assuage  the 
wiwTT  aobings  of  protracted  disease,  invigorate  the  nervous  media,  nfi  * 
regulate  the  circulating  systems  of  the  body,  you  will  provide  yourself  xM 
that  marvellous  remedy  discovered  by  Dr.  .1.  COLLIS  BROWNE  (Menrtxr 


of  the  College  of  ITiysicians,  London),  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of 


CHLORODYNE, 


and  which  is  admitted  by  the  Profession  to  be  the  most  wonderM  and 
I  valuable  remedy  ever  discovered. 

CHLORODYNE  is  the  best  remedy  known  for  Coughs,  Consumptiei, 
j  Bronchitis,  Asthma. 

I  CHLORODYNE  effectually  checks  and  arrests  those  too  often  fatal 
diseases.  Diphtheria,  Fever,  Croup,  Ague. 

CHLORODYNE  acU  like  a  charm  in  Diarrhoea,  and  is  the  only  spedfle 
in  Cholera  and  Dysentery. 

CHLORODYNE  efTectually  cuts  short  all  attacks  of  Epilepsy,  Hysteria, 
Palpitation,  and  !8pasms. 

CHLORODYNE  la  the  only  palliaUve  iu  Neuralgia,  Rheumatism,  Gold, 
Cancer,  Toothache,  Ac. 


JAY’S 

LONDON  GENERAL  MOURNING  WARKHOUSE, 
243,  245,  247, 24tf,  and  251  Regent-street. 


LAZENBY  and  SON’S  PICKLES,  SAUCES,  and 

CONDIMENTS. 


K.  LA/.ENBY  and  SON.sole  Proprietors  of  the  celebrated  Receipts,  and 
^lanufacturers  of  the  Pickles,  Sauces,  and  Condiments  so  long  and  favoiir- 


ly-om  Dx.  B.  J.  Boulton  and  Co.,  Ilomcaatle. 

Wo  have  made  pretty  extensive  use  of  Chlorodyne  In  our  practice  latelv, 
and  look  upon  it  as  an  excellent  direct  Sedative  aud  Anti-tipasmookt  It 
seems  to  allay  pain  and  irritation  in  whatever  organ,  and  from  wlwtever 
cause.  It  induces  a  feeling  of  comfort  and  quietude  not  obtainable  by  ^ 
other  remedy,  and  It  seems  to  ptFseess  this  great  advantage  over  all  otxer 
Sedatives  that  it  leaves  no  unpleasant  alter  cfi*ects. 

CAUTIOX.— BEWARl  OP  PIBACT  AND  IMITATIONS. 

Caution. — Vioe-Chanoellor  Sir  W.  Paox  Wood  stated  that  Dr.  J.  Cotus 
Browns  was  undoubtedly  the  Inventor  of  CHLORODYNE  ;  that 
of  the  Defendant,  Vreenian,  was  deliberately  untrue,  which  he  regretted  » 
say  had  been  sworn  to.— See  Times,  13th  July,  1864. 

Sold  in  Bottles  at  Is.  l^d.,  28.  9d.,  48.  fid.  None  is  genuine  wlthoxt  the 
words  “  DR.  J.  COLLIS  BROWNE’S  CHLOltODYNK”  on  the 
ment  Stamp.  Overwhelming  Medical  testimony  accompanies  each  Bottle. 

Sole  Manufacturer,  J.  T.  DAVENPORT,  33  Great  RusssU-sttrest, 
Bloomsbury,  London. 


ably  distinguislied  by  their  name,  are  compelled  to  caution  the’ public 
against  the  inferior  preparations  which  are  put  up  and  labelled  in  close 
imitatlonof  their  goods,  with  a  view  to  mislead  the  public.— 92  Wlgmore- 
Htreet,  Cavendish-square  (late  6  Edwards-street,  Portman-square)  aud 
18  Trinity-street.  London,  E.C.  ’’ 


LEA  &  PERRINS’  SAUCE.  '/ 

THE  “  WORCESTERSHIRE.” 

Pronounced  by  Connoisseurs  “  The  only  Good  Sauce,”  Improve*  tbi 


Harvey  S  sauce. — caution. — Tlte  culmirers  of 

this  celebrated  Sauce  are  particularly  requested  to  observe  that  each 
Bottle, prepared  by  E.  LAZENBY  and' SUN,  bears  the  label  used  so  many 
years,  signed  *«  ElfiuUteth  iMzenby." 


appetite,  and  aids  digestion.  Unrivalled  for  piquancy  and  ffaTonr. 


JNO.  GOSNELL  &  CO.’S 

“TOILET  AND  NURSERY  POWDER," 

Beautifully  perfumed  and  Guaranteed  Pure. 

CHERRY  TOOTH  PASTE 


Ask  for  LEA  and  PERRINS’  SAUCE.  r>eware  of  Imitations,  and 
the  Names  of  LEA  and  PERRINS  on  all  bottles  and  labels. 

Agents— CROSSE  and  BLACKWELL,  London ;  and  sold  by  all  Deakri 
in  Sauces  throughout  the  World. 


FRAGRANT  SOAP. 

The  celebrated  “  UNITKD  SERVICE  ”  TABLET  Is  famed  forltt 
delightful  fragrance  and  beneficial  effect  on  the  skin. 


Whufnil-  Tooth  Powder,  gives  the  Teeth  a  Pearl-like 

Whltenens,  protects  the  enamel  from  decay,  and  imparts  a  pleasing 
I*  ragrance  to  the  Breath.  I’rice  la  fid.  per  pot. 


[ranee  to  me  Hreath.  I’rice  la  fid.  per  pot. 

Sold  by  all  Chemists  and  Perfumera  and  at 
Angel  Pabbagb.  93  Upper  Tbaxks-btbeet,  London.  E.C. 


Manufactured  by 

J.  C.  and  J.  FIELD,  Patentees  of  the  Self-fitting  Candles,  and  ^l« 
Manufacturers  of  the  “Ltciinophylax,”  or  “Candle  Gdabd^ 
tually  preventing  the  guttering  of  Candles. 

Sold  by  Chemists,  Oil  and  Italian  Warehousemen,  and  others. 


DINNEFORD’S  FLUID  MAGNESIA. 

beet  mild  aperient  for  delicate  constitvtions  esoeifiaUv  adauted  far 
LADIES,  CfilLDBKN, and  INFANTS.  adapted  for 


23  IRONMONGER -LANE,  LONDON. 

(THB  OLD  HOUSE),, 

JOHNSTON’S 

CORN  FLOUR. 

IS  THE  BEST- 

Ask  for  Johnston’s  Com  Flonr,  and  take  no  other. 


CO..  CHEMISTS,  172  New  Bond-itrect,  London, 
and  of  all  other  Chemists  throoghont  the  world. 
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the  new  YORK  TRIBUNE. 

London  Office  for  AdTortisements, 
84  FLEET-STBEET,  E.O.  , 


THE  ACADEMY, 


H 


From  t1t/t  PALL  yiALL  GAZETTE,'^  Apni  ^th,  19^2. 

"  THE  TRIBUTE  i*  beyond  compare  the  moat  influential  NeaoapaipeT  in 
America;  iiis/or  the  United  Statea  lohat  our  own  *  leading  Jowmal^  it  in 
England." 


TO  ENGLISH  ADVERTISERS. 

the  new  YORK  TRIBUNE,  published  daily  in  New  York,  circulates 
in  every  State  and  Territory  of  America,  and  In  the  principal  Citjes  of 
Europe  where  it  may  be  found  in  the  most  important  Hotels,  Clubs, 
Bnnkln?  Houses,  Ac.  It  is  placed  on  board  every  Steamship  leaving  New 
York  for  England. 

Its  readers  comprise  the  most  wealthy  classes,  great  numbers  of  whom 
yiait  England  yearly,  and  buy  largely  here.  These  are  the  classes  whom 
English  advertisers  want  to  reach,  and  this  large  and  profitable  American 
bnriness  can  be  obtained,  or  increased,  by  advertising  in  the  NEW  YORK 
tribune,  precisely  as  English  business  is  obtained  by  advertising  in  a 
leading  London  paper.  The  value  of  the  American  trade  is  well  known. 
The  value  of  THE  TRIBUNE  as  a  means  of  securing  it  is  now  understood 
by  some  of  the  best  London  houses,  as  may  be  seen  by  its  European  adver¬ 
tising  colnums.  They  have  found  that  a  permanent  American  connection 
can  be  established  by  making  themselves  known  to  Americans  in  advance  of 
their  coming  to  England. 

EnglisK  advertisements  are  inserted  in  special  columns,  which  have 
become  familiar  to  the  American  public,  and  are  regularly  consulted  by 
intending  travellers,  and  by  American  bouaes  doing  business  with  England. 


Letters  respecting  Advertisements  or  Subscriptions  to  be  addressed  to 
Mr  J.  T.  Highlamd,  Tuk  New  Y^ork  Tribdke  Office,  8i  Fleet- 
street.  E.C. 


INDIGESTION. 


The  Medical  Profession  adopt 

MORSON’S  PREPARATION  OF  PEPSINE 

as  the  True  Remedy. 

Sold  as  Wine  in  Bottles  from  Ss.,  Lozenges  in  Boxes  from  28.  6d.,  Globules 
in  Bottles  from  2s.,  and  as  Powder  in  1-oz.  Bottles  at  58.  each,  by  all 

_ t  *1.^  ir _ _  ^ 


Chemists,  and  the  Manufacturers. 


THOMAS  MOESON  AND  SON, 
124  Southarapton-row,  W.C.,  London. 
See  name  on  label. 


“rLEANLINESS.”— W.  G.  NIXEY’S  Refined  BLACK 

^  LEAD  in  Block,  for  polishing  stoves  and  ail  kinds  of  ironwork 
equal  to  burnished  steel  without  waste  or  dust. 

Sold  everywhere  by  all  Shopkeepers  in 
Id.,  2d.,  and  4d.  Blocks,  and  Is.  Boxes. 

Ask  for 

W.  G.  NIXEY’S  BLACK  LEAD, 

And  see  that  you  have  It.  la  Sobo-square,  London,  W 
C A  U TION.— There  are  several  imitations. 


Now  ready,  8vo,  price  6d. ;  by  post,  6jd., 

SUFFRAGE :  A  Reply  to  Mr.  Goldwin 

CAIRNKS,  LL.D.,  Emeritus  Professor  of  Political 
AfrtnnJit^  Lulversity  College,  LuaA>u.  Reprinted  from  Macuullan't 
magazine,  September,  1874. 

_  London :  H.  K.  LEWIS,  13G  Gower-street. 


i  at  all  Libraries,  Booksellers,  and  Bookstalls,  a  New  Edition, 

in  1  vol.,  post  8vo,  price  5s., 


SMUGGLERS  and  FORESTERS.  By  Rosa  Mackenzie 

KETTLE.  Author  of  *  Fabian’s  Tower.’  Ac.  Ac. 


KETTLE,  Author  of  ’Fabian’s  Tower,’  Ac.  Ac. 
JAMES  WEIR,  289  REGENT-STBEBT,  W. 


'j^HE  GENTLEMAN’S  MAGAZINE  for  FEBRUARY 


DP  A  n  contains — 

Justin  M*CarthY,  Author  of  ‘  Linley 
A  Si'itA  ‘  My  Enemy’s  IMu^ter.’  Ac.  (Continuedf) 

THK  TRA  HISTOBY.  by  D.  cSriHte  Murriy.  ' 

POETIC  EXPRESSION.  By  Arthur  Clive. 

A  By  Horace  St.  John.  ' 

InniJbowen^^^  RECOLLEC  TIONS.  By  the  Knight  of 

HANS^Vn?>li^^  WAR  NEWS. 

Buchanan  ^  f^pisode  of  the  Franco-Prnssian  War.  By  Robert 

AL?.t^Hj  A  DESCLEE.  By  Camille  Barrere. 

ViRGiL’jf  PeroivaL  (Continued.) 

Leary  D  C^L  ^  BURNING  OF  TROY.  By  T.  H.  L 

Table  talk.  By  Sylvanus  Urban,  Gentleman. 

I’rice  One  Shilling,  at  all  Booksellers  and  Railway  BookstalU. 
London :  GRANT  and  Ca,  TununiU-street.  E.C. 


A  WEEKLY  REVIEW  OF  LITERATURE,  SCIENCE,  AND  ART. 

The  Number  for  SATURDAY,  January  30th,  contains 

1.  EARL  RUSSELL’S  RECOLLECTIONS  AND  SUGGESTIONS. 

By  Lord  Houghton. 

2.  PLACARDS  OF  THE  FRENCH  WAR  AND  THE  COMMUNE. 

By  E.  C.  Grenville  Murray. 

3.  KELLER’S  AMAZON  AND  MADEIRA  RIVEES.  Bv  H  W 

Uftt68  K  R  G  S  *»  • 

4.  BANCROFT’S  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES.  By  J.  M. 

Ludlow. 

5.  BLADE’S  POPULAR  TALES  OF  THE  AGENAIS.  By  W.  R.  S 

Ralston. 

6.  BAILEY’S  LIFE  OF  FULLER.  By  the  Rer.  A.  B.  Grosart. 

7.  NEW  NOVELS.  By  Andrew  Lang. 

8.  THE  LATE  CANON  KINGSLEY.  By  G.  A.  Simeox. 

ft  EXTRACTS  FROM  A  BATH  JOURNAL.  By  J.  J.  Cartwright. 

10.  OUR  OLDEST  MS..  AND  WHO  MUTILATED  IT?  Letter  from 

the  Rev.  E.  S.  Foulkes. 

11.  RIBOT’S  HEREDITY.  By  Francis  Galton,  F.R.S. 

12.  THE  OLD  MASTER’S  EXHIBITION.  By  Profeseor  Sklucy 

Colvin.  IV.  ^ 

IX  THE  LATE  J.  F.  MILLET.  By  Professor  Sidney  Colvin. 

14.  “  LA  MAITRESSE  LEGITIME  ”  AT  THE  ODEON.  By  Walter 

Herries  Pollock. 

15.  HERR  WILHELMJ  AT  THE  CRYSTAL  PALACE.  By  Ebenezer 

Front. 

Price  4d.,  by  post  4Jd. ;  yeariy  subscription,  19s.  6d. 

To  be  had  of  all  Newsvendors  in  Town  and  Country ;  and  at  the  Ofllc<  a, 
43  Wellington-street,  Strand,  Vv.C. 


SECOND  EDITION  OF  THE 
NEW  QUARTERLY  MAGAZINE 


FOB  JANUABV, 

Price  2s.  6d.,  free  by  post  28.  lOd.,  NOW  READY. 


CONTXHTS 


From  the  “  SATURDA  T  REVIEW^'  November  9<*,  1872. . 

“  For  many  yeara  the  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE  hat  been  the  moti  widely 
circulated  paper  in  the  Northern  States.'* 


CANADA  :  AN  EMIGRANT’S  JOURNAL.  By  Lewis  Parker. 
NATHANIEL  HAWTHORNE.  By  George  Barnett  Smith. 

THE  MAD  WILLOUGHBYS.  By  E.  Lynn  Linton,  Author  of  *  Joshua 
Davidson,*  8cc. 

ENGLISH  FLOWER  GARDENS.  By  Archibald  Banks. 

NOTES  OF  TRAVEL  IN  PORTUGAL:  Supplemkntart  Chapter. 
By  John  Latouche. 

SIR  PHILIP  SIDNEY.  By  Henry  Kingsley. 

A  TRAGEDY  QUEEN:  A  Tale.  By  John  Dangerlield,  Author  of 
’Grace  Tolmar.’ 


London:  WARD,  LOCK,  and  TYLER,  Warwick-house, 
Patemoster-row. 


T:>LACKW00D’S  magazine  for  FEBRUARY,  1875. 

No.  DCCXII.  Price  2a.  6d. 


CORTINTS: 

GIANBTTO. — CoRcnuBiON. 

THE  PAYMENT  OF  THE  FIVE  MILLIARDS. 

THE  STORY  OF  VALENTINE;  AND  HIS  BROTHER— Coif ctCSlON. 
THE  ABODE  OF  SNOW.— The  Shigrx  or  Glacier  Valley:  The 
Alps  ahd  Himaliya. 

ALICE  LORRAINE  :  A  TALE  OP  THE  SOUTH  DOWNS.— PART  XI. 
POLITICS  AT  HOME  AND  ABROAD. 


W.  BLACKWOOD  and  SONS,  Edinburgh  and  London. 


MACMILLAN’S  MAGAZINE. 

FEBRUARY.  Price  Is. 


,  COHTBNTS  OP  THE  ifUMBBR : 

1.  THE  LAST  JOURNALS  OP  DAVID  LIVINGSTONE.  By  Sir 

Samuel  VV.  Baker. 

2.  CASTLE  DALY  :  THE  STORY  OF  AN  IRISH  HOME  THIRTY 

YEARS  AGO.  (  bapter  XXX. 

3.  THE  WALTER  PRESS.  By  A.  J.  Wilson. 

4.  ORANGE.  By  Edward  A.  Freeman. 

5.  TUK  i'ASE  OF  LANGALIBALELE.  By  Thomas  Gibson  Bowles. 

6.  •  KEf  'KNT  LATIN  VERSE.’  By  H.  A.  J.  Munro. 

7.  THK  CIVIL  SERVICE  OF  ENGLAND.  By  W.  BaptUte  Scoones. 

8.  NATURAL  RELIGION.  No.  1. 

9.  AN  UNFINISHED  CHAPTER  IN  ENGLISH  HISTOBY. 

10.  LIFE’S  COST,  A  POEM.  By  Jane  Ellice  Hopkins^ _ 

11.  REPLY  TO  ARCHBISHOP  MANNING’S  LETTER  OP  DE- 

I'KM  BKR  10.  By  the  Author  of  ’  Prussia  and  the  Vatican.’ 

12.  CHARLES  KINGSLEY.  By  A.  H. 


This  day  (One  Shilling),  No.  182, 

The  CORNHILL  magazine  for  FEBRUARY. 

With  lllustratious  by  GEORGE  DU  MAURIEB  and  H. 


With  lllustratious  by  GEORGE  DU  MAURIEB  and  H. 
ALLIN  G  HAM. 

COBTSKTe : 


THREE  FEATnER.S.  (With  an  Illustration.)  XYTIL— Love-making 
at  Land’s  End.  XXIV.-The  Cut  Direct.  XXV.— Not  the  Last  Woru. 
THE  FOUNTAIN. 

HAVE  WE  TWO  BRAINS? 

PIERO  DELLA  FRANCESCA. 

SHELLEY’S  EARLIER  TEARS. 

THOUGHTS  ABOUT  THINKING. 

SISTE  VIATOR. 

ARCrriC  EXPEDITION.  _  .  ^  , 

MISS  ANGEL.  (With  an  Dlnstratlon.)  VII.- The  Armeniim  Convent. 
VIII.— Arcadia.  IX.— The  “  Annual  Register  **  for  1766.  X.-POnello 
Volante.  XL— Fiori.  XII.— ’’Hamlet.’*^ 


London :  SMITH,  ELDER,  and  CO.,  15  Waterloo-placa. 


NEW  WORK  ON  ALGERIA 
Now  ready,  crown  8to,  price  Ts.  6d., 


A  LGERIA  AS  IT  IS.  By  George  Gaskell,  AutJbor  of 
J\.  ’Descriptive  Sketohea  o<  Italian  Towns,’  ‘The  Traitor:  a  Drama, 


Ac.  &C. 


London :  SMITH,  ELDER,  and  Ca,  15  Watetloo-place. 
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TRiiBNBE  AND  OO.’S  NEW  PUBLICATIONS.  CHAPMAN  &  HALL’S  PUBLICATIONS! 


Montliij,  is. ;  post  (Inland),  148. ;  Annual  Subscription,  14a„ 

THE  GEOGRAPHICAL  MAGAZINE. 

EDIt«D  BT  CLEMENTS  R.  MARKHAM,  C.B.,  F.R.S. 

OoNTESTS  FOR  FEBRUARY ;  j  I  , 

II AI*  OF  GREAT  TIBET,  showing:  the  ROUTE  of  the  TRAXS- 
Hl. MALAYAN  EXPLORERS  ROUND  LAKE  TENGRI-NOR  to 
TIIASA  1872 

MAP  OF  MID-GREENLAND. 

DISCO  BAY,  NORTH  GREENLAND.  (Dr.  R.  Brown,  F.L.S., 
R.G.S.) 

THE  VOYAGE  OF  THE  CHALLENGER.  (Capt.  J.  E.  Davis,  R.N.) 
GREAT  TIBET.— DISCOVERY  OF  LAKE  TENGRI-NOR. 

THE  NICOBAR  ISLANDS.  (Fr.  Ad.  de  Rdepstorff.) 

AMSTERDAM  ISLAND.  _ _ 

SOME  UNSCIENTIFIC  NOTES  ON  THE  HISTORY  OF  PLANTS. 
(Col.  11.  Yule,  C.B.) 

Review  History  of  Merchant  Shipping  and  Ancient  Commerce.  (Dr. 
Geo.  BIrdwood.) 

CARTOGRAPHY.  (E.  G.  Ravenstein,  F.R.G.S.) 

LOO  BOOK Geographical  Notes. 

CORRESPONDENCE.— Arctic  Exploration  and  the  Dogs  of  Green¬ 
land.  (Geo.  Fleming,  F.R.G.S.,  aud  Dr.  R.  Brown,  F.L.S.,  F.R.G.S.) 
PROCEEDINGS  OF  OEOGRAPIIICAL  SOCIETIES. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

MR.  W.  R.  GREG’S  WORKS. 

ROCKS  AHEAD ;  or,  The  Warnings  of  Cassandra. 

.Second  Edition,  witli  a  Reply  to  Objectors.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  98.  | 

"Entertaining  the  convictions  he  has  unwillingly  and  deliberately 
adopted,  Mr.  (ireg  performs  a  public  duty  by  calling  attention  to  dangers 
whicli  may,  perhaps,  be  averted  or  delayed  by  timely  precautions."— 
Saturday  Jirview. 

ENIGMAS  of  LIFE.  Eighth  Edition,  with  a  Post¬ 

script.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  lOs. 

The  CREED  of  CHRISTENDOM:  its  Foundations 

contrasted  with  its  Superstructure.  Third  Edition,  with  a  new 
Introduction.  2  vols.,  crown  8vo,  cloth,  158. 

PROBLEMS  of  LIFE  and  MIND.  By  George 

HENRY  LEWES.  First  Series:  The  FOUNDATIONS  of  a 
CREED.  V'el.  1.  Third  Edition.  Demy  8to,  pp.  488,  cloth,  128. 

Vol.  II.  [Sh^ly. 

OUTLINE  of  the  EVOLUTION -PHILOSOPHY. 

By  Dr.*M.  K.  GAZELLES.  Translated  from  the  French  by  the 
Rev.  O.  B.  FUOTHlNGilAM.  Crown  8vo,  pp.  156,  cloth,  :i8.  6d. 

[Now  ready. 

A  THEOLOGICO-POLITICAL  TREATISE.  By  G. 

D.  SNOW.  Crown  8to,  pp.  180,  cloth,  4a.  6d. 

The  DEBATABLE  LAND  BETWEEN  this  WORLD 

and  the  NEXT.  With  Illustrative  Narrations.  By  ROBERT  DALE 
OWEN.  Second  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  pp.  458,  cloth,  Ts.  6d. 

The  SOURCES  and  DEVELOPMENT  of  CHRIS¬ 
TIANITY.  By  THOMAS  LUMISDEN  STRANGE.  Demy  8vo, 
cloth,  58.  [Shortly. 

CHEMICAL  and  GEOLOGICAL  ESSAYS.  By 

THOMAS  STERRY  HUNT,  LL.D.,  FR.S.,  Ac.  Demy  8vo,  pp.  514, 
cloth,  12S. 

VALLEYS,  and  their  RELATION  to  FISSURES, 

FllA<:TUBE:i,  and  FAULT:).  B,  (i.  U.  KINAUAN,  M.B.I.A., 
F.R.G.S.I.  Dedicated  by  permission  to  His  Grace  the  Duke  of 
Argyll.  Crown  8?o,  pp.  256,  cloth,  illustrated,  78. 6d. 

A  MEMOIR  of  the  LADY  ANA  DE  OSORIO, 

Countess  of  Chinchon,  and  Vice-Queen  of  Peru,  a.d.  1629-39.  With  a 
Plea  for  the  Correct  Spelling  of  the  Cliinchono  Genus.  By  CLE¬ 
MENTS  K.  MARKHAM,  C.B.,  F.K.S..Commendador da  HealOrdem 
de  Christo,  Sooius  Academiie  Ctesarese  Natune  Curiosorum  Cognomen 
Chinchon.  .Small  4to,  pp.  112.  >Vith  a  Map.  Two  Plates,  and  nume¬ 
rous  Illustrations.  Roxuurgbe  binding,  28e.  • 

**  Mr.  Markham  has  spared  no  pains  to  muxe  this  book  perfect,  and  it  has 
interest  of  no  mean  order  for  the  ulstorian,  biographer,  heraldlst,  and  bota¬ 
nist.’’— , 

A  COMPENDIUM  of  the  COMPARATIVE  GRAM¬ 
MAR  of  the  INDO-EUROPEAN,  8AN8KliIT,  GREEK,  and 
LATIN  LANGUAGES.  By  AUGUST  SCHLEICHER.  Translated 
from  the  Third  German  Edition,  by  HERBERT  BENDALL,  31.A. 
Part  I.,  I’honology.  Demy  8vo,  pp.  184.  Cloth,  7a.  6d. 

ORIENTAL  and  LINGUISTIC  STUDIES.  By 

W.  D.  WHITNEY,  lYofessor  of  Sanskrit.  Second  Series.  The  East 
and  West— Religion  and  Mythology— Orthography  aud  Phonology— 
Hindu  Astronomy.  Crown  bvo.  pp.  446,  cloth,  128. 

The  CHINESE  CLA.SSICS.  Translated  into  English. 

With  Preliminary  Essays  and  Explanatory  Notes.  By  JAMBS 
LKGGK,  D.D.,  LL.D.  V’ol.  IL  The  Life  and  Works  of  3Iencius. 
Demy  8vo,  pp.  412,  cloth,  128. 

The  HISTORY  of  INDIA,  from  the  Earliest  Ages. 

By  J.  TALBOYS  WHEELER,  Secretary  to  the  Chief  Commissioner 
J  of  British  Burraah.  Vol.  III.— Hindu- Buddtiist-Brahmanioal  Ke- 
vivaL  Demy  8vo,  pp.  524,  with  Two  Alaps,  cloth,  188, 

The  above  volume  also  forms  a  complete  work  In  Itself,  and  may  be 
bad  with  separate  title,  as ‘  The  History  of  India:  Hindu.  Buddhist,  and 
BrahmanlcaL’  f 

[/«  preparation. 

NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW.  January,  1875. 

Published  Quarterly.  Price  6s. 


London :  TRUBNER  and  CO.,  57  and  59  Ludgate-hill. 


npHE  fortnightly  RfEViftw  -  for  ^^BRulfev 

X  Edited  by  JOHN  MOBLEY. 


DIDEROT,  By  the  waitor. 

THE  NEW  RELATIONS  OF  CHURCH  AND  STATE  IN  GERMANY. 

MB.  S&NCER*  ON  THE  STUDY  OF  SOQIOLOGT*  By  Professor 
Cairnes.  - _ 


PUBLIC  HEALTH.  By  Ilumphiy  Sandwith. 

BEAUCHAMP’S  CARI^'ER.  By  George  Meredith. 

THE  LIBERAL  ECLIPSE. 

CHAPMAN  and  HALL,  198  Piccadilly. 

MAJOR  WHYTE-MELVILLE. 

KATERFELTO :  a  Story  of  Exmoor.  By  G.  J. 

WHYTE-MELVILLE.  With  12  Illustrations  by  Colonel  H.  Hop* 
Crcalocke,  C.B.  In  1  voL,  demy  8vo,  16s.  ^  . 

[ Third  Edttum  in  the preu. 

A  MANUAL  of  VETERINARY  SANITARY 

SCIENCE  and  POLICE.  By  GEORGE  FLEMING,  F.R.G.S.,*c.. 
Author  of  ‘Horse-Shoes’’  and  “Horse-Shoeing,”  Ac.  Ac.  2  vob., 
demy  8vo,  with  Thirty-three  Illustrations,  308.  [Next  wedc. 

ORIENTAL  ZIGZAG;  or,  Wanderings  in 

Syria,  Moab.  Abyssinia,  and  Egypt.  By  CHARLES  HAMILTON, 
Author  of  ‘Life  and  Sport  in  South-Eastern  Africa.’  Crown 
with  Illustrations,  128.  [Thiad^. 

The  LAND  of  the  CZAR.  By  0.  W.  WAm. 

Demy  8vo,  168. 

THE  “KISHOYE  PAPERS.” 

TALES  of  DEVILRY  and  DROLLERY.  By 

BOUILLON  DE  GABCON.  Crown  8vo,  58. 

DYCE’S  SHAKESPEARE. 

A  NEW  EDITION  of  DYCK’S  SHAKESPEARE,  being  the  THIRD, 
with  MR.  DYCE’S  FINAL  CORRECTIONS. 

The  latest  employment  of  Mr.  Dyce’s  Life  was  the  present  Revision  of  Us 

Second  Edition. 

The  WORKS  of  SHAKESPEARE.  Edited 

by  the  Rev.  ALEXANDER  DYCE.  To  be  completed  in  9  veil, 
demy  8vo.  [  Vol.  III.,  price  Ss.,  now  ready. 

CHAPMAN  and  HALL,  193  Piccadilly. 

THE  NEW  AND  POPULAR  NOVELS, 

AT  ALL  THE  LIBRARIES. 


The  ITALIANS.  By  Frances  Elliot,  Author 

of  *  The  Diary  of  an  Idle  Woman  In  Italy,*  &c.  3  vols. 

"  The  absorbing  interest  of  the  work,  the  effective  scenes,  framed  Witt 
the  highest  dramatic  skill,  the  philosophic  insight  into  character,  ^ 
sparkling  vivacity  of  style,  the  vivacious  portraitures,  and  the  maMeilr 
powers  of  narrative,  stamp  ‘The  Italians’  as  the  best  novel  of  the  day."— 
Court  Journal. 

A  CHILD  of  FORTUNE.  By  Stephek  J. 

MAC  KENNA,  Author  of  ‘Off’  Parade,’  Ac.  3  vols. 

OUR  DETACHMENT.  By  Katharine  Kwg, 

Author  of  ‘  The  Queen  of  the  Regiment.’  3  vols. 

"  A  charming  story,  exquisitely  told.  Court  Jownal.  ■, 

The  BLOSSOMING  of  an  ALOE.  By  Mrs. 

CASHEU  UOEY.  3  TOla. 

‘‘  A  very  plea«ant  and  prettily  told  story.”— TfmM. 

“  A  very  charming  story,  as  pretty  as  any  Mrs.  Hoey  has  written,  SBil 
this  Is  no  slight  praise.”— Poll  Jdall  Gazette. 

MY  STORY.  By  Mrs.  Macquoid,  Author  of 

‘  PATTY,’ &c.  3  vols. 

*“  My  Story  ’  has  great  fascination.  The  whole  book  is  full  of  merii.”— 
Post. 

JOHN  DORRIEN.  By  Julia  Kavanagh, 

Author  of  ‘  Nathalie,’  &c.  3  vols.  [Just  ready. 

HURST  and  BLACKETT,  Publishers,  13  Great  Marlborough-streit 

'T’HE  MASTER  and  SERVANT  ACT,  1857, 

-L  FIRST  REPORT  of  the  ROYAL  COMMISSION,  1874:  A  L«<^ 
delivered  before  the  Dialectical  Society,  London,  on  the  20th  January,!*^ 
W.  A.  HUNTER,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law,  Professor  of  Roman  lAW, 
University  (Jolloge,  London.  Price  2d. ;  per  poet,  24d.  i  J 

London :  EXAMINER  OFFICE,  136  Strand,  W.C.  ^  - 

Edinburgh:  CO-OPERATIVE  PRINTING  COMPANY,  13 
Bank-street.  :■  ' 

Now  ready,  New  Edition  for  1875,  with  all  the  new  Knights. 

DOD’S  peerage,  BARONETAGE,  KNIGHTAG^ 

Ac.,  for  1875  (Thirty-fifth  Year),  containing  more  than  one  hano^ 
new  Peers,  Baronets,  Knights,  and  Knights  of  the  Bath,  corrected  throng 
out  on  the  highest  authority.  • 

WHITTAKER  and  CO.,  Ave  Maria-lane;  and  all  Booksellei*  I®  I®*® 
or  country. 
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